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The Dublin Exhibition Building. 


HE Dublin Inter- 
national Exhibition, 
which was opened 
with a suitable ce- 
remonial by the 
Prince of Wales on 
the 9th of this 
month, reflects 
great credit 
those who have un- 

dertaken it. 

the least noteworthy, and we are 
glad to be able toadd, by no means 
the least successful of the features of this Exhibi- 
tion, is the building in which it is held, erected 
from the designs of Mr. Alfred G. Jones, a Dublin 
architect ; and we propose to give some account 
of this building, gathered from a careful in- 

spection made at the time of the opening. A 
plan and interior view with some description 

were given at p. 279 of the present volume, 

and in our volume for 1863 will be found a view 
and some statement of what at the outset of 
the undertaking it was proposed to do. 

The Dublin building stands at some disad- 


vantage as compared with all previous buildings 
employed for International Exhibitions, in con- 


sequence of its not having been exclusively built 
for an Exhibition. 


with a comparatively small Exhibition building ; 


and some inconvenience, though not much, has | 
been experienced from some of the peculiarities | 


of such parts of the structure as were not in- 
tended for the purpose to which the whole is 


Not | 


It has been designed to 
combine a permanent group of public rooms 
and a large conservatory, or winter garden, | 


by helping to connect the two classes of con- 
struction together. Passing direct through one 
of the wide corridors provided for circulation, 
we will suppose that we reach the iron structure 
without pausing on our way to notice the public 
rooms and picture-galleries. 

The whole of the iron structure is planned 
with bays of 16 feet 10 inches from centre to 
centre. The winter garden has a width equal 
to five of these bays, or 84 feet 2 inches, divided 
into a nave of three bays, or 50 feet 6 inches, 
and aisles, of a single bay each, at the sides. 
The aisles are of two stories in height, reach- 
ing to the springing of the nave ribs; the 
floor of their galleries is about 18 feet from the 
ground, and they are roofed over with a con- 
tinuous span roof. The columns are of cast- 
iron, and are square, with the angles rounded. 











They have spreading bases, and other features 


| of an ornamental character, designed with much | 
upon | 


them and the girders carrying the galleries, and 
all similar points of junction, are suitably and 
skilfully emphasized. 


The 


nave roof is carried on semicircular 


lattice ribs built up of wrought-iron, and grow- | 


ing wider as they approach the columns from 
which they spring. 


| flying buttress, above the roof of the aisle, dis- | 


|tributes the thrust of the nave roof between 
ithe outer and inner line of columns, and as 


{these are connected together by strong plates 
| below the ground-floor level, and are braced | 
diagonally with horizontal braces at the level | 
|ofthe gallery floor, it has been found possible | 


iso to stiffen the whole aisle, as to form a series 
of buttresses or piers to the nave roof, without 
recourse to diagonal braces fixed vertically. 


| deserves notice, as it is cleverly contrived to 


supports the floor, at the same 
retains the columns in their position. The 
covering of the main roof in the winter garden 
part of the iron building is entirely of glass— 
and lengths of straight glass extend from purlin 


. 7 . . 
| extrados of the rib sufficiently to satisfy the eye 


originality ; and the points of connexion between | 


A very ingenious kind of | 


The bracing of the gallery floors especially | 


to purlin, approximating to the curve of the | 


been observed throughont. A bay of 16 feet 
10 inches is not, however, by any means so well 
adapted to the requirements of an Exhibition 
| building as the 24 feet bays of 1851, and the 
25 feet bays of 1862; and some inconvenience 
has evidently been felt in the arrangement of 
; goods. The height, up to the galleries, though 
considerably less than in the buildings we have 
| just quoted, or than at Sydenham, is perhaps 
|ample for galleries of one bay in width, con- 
sidering how much narrower the bays are than in 





previous instances ; but it is not sufficient to be 
satisfactory in the part of the building whero 





the galleries are two bays in width, and through- 
out the building there is a want of height in the 
aisle roofs, producing an impression of contracted. 
ness which is to be regretted. 
| Another defect is the entire absence of courts 
for exhibiting goods. All the large cases placed 
jon the ground floor are either put under the 
| galleries, where they are not well seen, or 
in the nave, where they will interfere with cir- 
culation in the principal promenade, and where 
they certainly damage the general effect of the 
interior. In this respect, the arrangement of the 
goods is hardly as happy as it might have been 
| made, even in the building as it is, and is cer- 


tainly inferior to what would have been natural 
|and practicable had they not been placed iu a 
| structure the larger portion of which is intended 
jultimately for the of plants. No 
attempt whatever has been made to cluster the 
articles round the columns as was so happily 
done in 1851, and at present the nave seems 


encumbered rather than adorned by its con- 


reception 


jtents. There is, too, a superabundance of light 
/in the Winter Garden, and those who were op- 
' 
pressed throughout a long bright day by the 


| heat of the building on the day previous to the 


the 


|opening were heartily glad that during 


discharge two duties at once; it stiffens and | ceremonial itself the sky was evercast rather 
time that it | than fair. 


The opaque roof over part of the 
nave in the Exhibition-building proper is a 
great improvement upon the entirely glazed 


nave of the main limb; but here there are 
| places under the wide galleries where there is a 
| deficiency of light, rendering some of the most 


| convenient exhibiting space less valuable than it 


just now put. The public-rooms part of the| both inside and outside the building, without | otherwise would be, and suggesting the thought 


building is of brick and stone, with a cement 
face, and the remaining portions are of iron 
and glass; but the architect, instead of masking 
his iron construction externally by his brick 
building, as was partly done in 1862, has adopted 
the bolder and wiser course of placing the two 
side by side. 

It was no doubt a difficult task to harmonize 
the two adjoining buildings into one whole, and 
we cannot say that the wide difference between 
masonry and what we may call crystal-building 
has been entirely overcome; but there can be 


no question that it has been successfully grappled | 


with toa very remarkable extent, and that the 
resulting effect is picturesque, and in the main 
satisfactory. Beyond and in addition to these 
two classes of buildings a third description of 
erection, in the form of timber annexes of an 
extremely inexpensive character, occupies part 
of the site. These, which are not shown on our 
engraved plan, are unsatisfactorily prominent 
in most aspects of the group of buildings, but in 
themselves they are cheap and not ugly. 

The reader can form a general idea of the 
arrangement of the plan of the structure, by 
comparing the iron and glass building to a capi- 
tal L, of which the long arm is the Winter 
Garden building, and the short arm the per- 
manent Exhibition building, while the masonry 
building would be represented by a square block 
filling up the internal angle of the L. The 
entrances from the high road are all through 
the masonry block, and an open porch of iron 
and glass, running completely across its front, 
affords shelter to those arriving at the several 
entrances, and also serves an artistic purpose 





the use of curved glass. 
In the centre of the winter garden occurs a 
5 


| polygonal, apse-like projection, on the side next 
| the pleasure grounds (for the building stands on a 
| large piece of ground laid out ornamentally) and 
‘this central feature forms both internally, and 
| externally a satisfactory break. 

| The angle-ribs of this apse, and the hips at 
| either end of the nave-roof, have presented diffi- 
culties which appear to have been carefully con- 
sidered, and on the whole are very satisfactorily 


gallery or balcony has been thrown with very 


good effect. 
The winter garden portion of the building we 


177 feet. At right angles to it is the permanent 
exhibition portion of the iron structure, forming 
the shorter arm of the L, and to which a greater | 
width has been given. This portion of the 
building is seven bays (or 118 feet) wide in place 
are two bays wide. It 


of five, and its galleries 
differs also from the winter garden in having its 


Italian zinc), and in having no central projection. 
The two parts of the structure are ultimately 
intended to be separated by some sort of glass 
At present, however, no such separa- 
best view of the 
gallery near the 


screen. 
tion has been made, and the 
building is obtained from the 
angle, from which point both arms can be seen 
at once. 

This iron structure has the merit of being well 
proportioned, as well as good in detail. Its 
module is smaller than we have been accustomed 
to, and the same moderation in dimensions has 





got over; and round the octagon an external | 


have been now describing has a total length of | 
| 


nave partly covered with an opaque roof (of | 





that well-holes, or even open courts, might be 
| formed with great advantage by removing the 
| flooring of some of the exterior bays of the ¢al- 
llery. In fact, this portion of the Dublin Exhi- 
| bition building seems to demonstrate that 
| galleries, two bays wide, although they may 
|themselves furnish good exhibiting space, are 
| damaging to the value of the space under them. 

The ironwork of all this portion has been un- 
obtrusively decorated in colour, but with a 
rather timid hand, and the features of the 
| building are not brought out as they might have 
| been by bolder treatment: this is especially the 
‘ase with the roof, the curves of which are far 
less prominent than we should wish to see them 
owing to this circumstance. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Owen Jones was not consulted upon 
this head, and upon the general arrangement of 
the contents of the building. 

Externally, the curved forms of the iron 





flying buttresses bring down the line of the nave 
roof to the aisles in a line very satisfactory to 
the eye. The segmental heads of the openings 
shown in our recent illustrations, are extremely 
simple, but answer their purpose; and certain 
ornamental finials freely used on the ext« 


deserve a passing word of praise, as cle 
examples of inexpensive ornament. 

It is now necessary that we should glance at 
one or two of the features of the stone building. 
This block is two stories in height, and on pian 
is divided by an entrance-hall running through 
it from front to back and opening into the winter 
garden opposite the central projection. Nothing 
can look better than this arrangement does on 
paper, but its actual result in the building has 


er 
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failed of success, and in a@ manner which is in- 
structive as showing that symmetrical planning 
does not necessarily produce all the results one 
might hope from it. The entrance to the winter 
garden from this hall has been partially blocked 
up for purposes of exhibition, and hardly catches 
the eye at all; while just beyond it, and on the 
same side, the end of a very much larger feature, 
the music-hall, abutting on the winter garden 
nas been for the present left entirely open, and 
catches the eye at once almost as prominently 
as the apse on the other side, producing the un- 
comfortable effect of two features intended to be 
opposite to one another which have been mis- 
placed and do not match. It is probable that 
when the Exhibition is over this will 
medied. At present, however, it 
tunate defect. 

Of the entrance-h 
sible to k i 
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i 
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ai 
ise. 


y 
a 
PRLO 


speak in terms of high pra 
hall extends throug] 

of the buildings, and is lightec 

At the level of the upper fl 
structure, it has a br 


1 from the to 


ad gallery supported by 
columns and the wall-space above this gallery 
is intended for and employed in exhibiting pic- 
tures, while the lower portion is used as a seulp- 
ture hall. The ceiling, which was to have been 
ornamental, is left in an unfinished state to save 
expense ; but the general proportions are good, 
and the lighting, both of the pictures and of the 
most conspicuous statuary, is admirable. The 
walls of the lower part of the hall have been 








decorated in dark colours, Pompeian red being the | 


e, d th th 


prevalent tone, an is, deepening 
the shadow thrown by the galleries, 


il 


serves to 


throw up the sculpture, which stands well forward 


from the walls, in a remarkable manner. In 
fact, it is not too much to say that in no previous 
International Exhibition has the sculpture been 


tall so well displayed; and this is the ntore 


fortunate since the collection in Dublin is one of | 


> ] near: 
unusuai merit. 


night in a 


f this gallery by 
imilar to that followed at 
the South Kensington Museum, is as successful 


The lighting « 
manner § 


as are the arrangements for admitting the day- 


light. 
A picture gallery, built as such, in this part 
of the building, may also be named as a satis- | 


factory specimen of lighting. 
exhibited in the upper part of what is to be the 
small concert-ha!l are by no means so well seen, 

This block of buildings contains a large con- 
cert-hall, of the merits of which it i 
possible to speak, as it is seen at presen 
plete, and with its chief architectural feat 
encumbered and concealed by a series of | 


hardly 
incom- 
ures 
arge 


3 
t 


cartoons, for the display of which no other place | 


seems to have been found. 


This hall seems to have been designed with | 
interior of the Free! 


a general reference to the 
Trade Hall, Manchester, and seems to promise 
well as a music-room, so far as its capabilities 
can said to have been fairly tested by the 
performance of a band and chorus ont of all 
proportion ‘to the dimensions of the rcom, and 
accommodated, for the most part, in a tem- 
porary orchestra. This hall ighte 

by sun-burners. 

The block of buildings containing these halls 
also includes sundry committee-rooms, refresh- 
ment-rooms, and other apartments not calling 
for special notice. It appears to occupy about 
an acre of ground, and the permanent iron 
structure not quite so much as an acre and a 
half more. This space, however, would have 
been guite insufficient for the display of the 
goods sent, and about another acre is covered 
by annexes. Of these buildings, one portion is 
rather strongly built with iron columns and 
girders, and will, we understand, remain per- 
manent. 

The other annexes, which will be removed as 
soon as they have served their purpose, are 
remarkable as specimens of cheap temporary 
structures. Their roofs are segmental in sec- 
tion, and covered with felt, resting on boarding, 
the boarding being carried by wooden lattice- 
trusses or girders of very considerable span, but 


} 
pe 


is 


made of material little stronger than common 
laths, and with ties and ribs of the lightest 


possible scantling. 
trusses, that some difficulty was 
perienced in getting them into place without 
their breaking under their own weight ; and yet, 
when fixed and steadied by having the roof- 
boarding nailed to them, they prove sufficient 
for their purpose. 
are placed the whole of the display of carriages, 
and many of the special refreshment-rooms, 


the permanent annex being oceupied by the 


be re- 
is an unfor- 


itself, however, it is pos- 
i This 
f both the floors 
p only. 
vor of the adjoining 


1e gloom of 


The pictures | 


od at night 


So slight, indeed, are these | has uttered his thoughts,—by gestures, words, 
at times ex-/| pictures, and writing; next of the condition of 


In annexes of this character | 





display of machinery, a section of the Exhibition 
in which a great deal still remains to be done. 

The contents of the building it is not proposed 

here to examine in detail. As has already been 
noticed, the collection of modern sculpture is a 
good one; this has been chiefly contributed 
from Italy. The paintings, modern and ancient, 
are also of great merit, and include a series of 
water-colours, a small gallery of old masters, 
and several valuable specimens of Continental 
contemporary artists, as well as British pie- 
tures. Among the Continental contributions 
to this gallery some modern Spanish pictures 
have attracted notice. The other depart- 
ments of the Exhibition we cannot even 
mention: they will be found more or less com- 
plete representatives of the industry and the 
'arts of various parts of the world. Of one de- 
|partment, however, it is impossible to omit a 
| notice as conspicuous for its completeness, the 
| excellence of its specimens, and its forwardness 
at the time of opening: we refer to the Indian 
collection, arranged by the skill of Dr. Forbes 
Watson, in the northern gallery. This depart- 
ment will well repay a careful study, as will 
also the beautiful contributions of Sévres and 
Gobelins work, exhibited by the Emperor of 
the French. 

The opening of the Exhibition was a complete 
success; and, as a display, was as charming to 
witness as it would be impossible to deseribe. 
The building proved well adapted for the purpose 
| of such a ceremony, and nothing that Dublin— 

in fact, that Ireland—could do was wanting to 

j add brilliancy to the scene. A considerable 

| number of persons interested in arts and manu- 

factures had come over from England to be 
| present, among them several gentlemen officially 

connected with the proposed Indian Inter- 

national Exhibition, to be held at Bombay, and 

the architect of its buildings. Several London 

faces that one naturally looked for were absent ; 

but this is a time of year when it is difficult for 

those much occupied in London to leave town. 

Altogether, however, the Dublin people are to| 
| be congratulated upon the successful inaugu- 
|ration of their scheme, and upon the satis- 
factory nature of the building with which the 
skill and labours of their contractors, engineers, 
and architect have furnished them. 

















THE CULTURE-HISTORY OF MANKIND.* 


THERE are, and have been in all historic time, 
| curious coincidences in the matter of manners, | 
customs, and legends, in different parts of the 
world, among the various races of men, that lead | 
to one of three inferences ;—Common descent 
from one origin; or means of early inter- 
| course of which no tradition exists; or that the | 
human mind is so constituted that under what- 
ever circumstances it may be placed, it is likely 
to generate a similar class of ideas. As an 
instance of our meaning we may cite the use of | 
| bows and arrows in the most remote ages in| 
| Europe, Asia, North and South America, and | 
Polynesia. In which of these three ways can 
this coincidence be accounted for? Did the 
residents of both worlds spring from one family ? 
as Professor Harley inquires, the members of 
which, before its various branches began to 
spread abroad over the face of the earth, were 
familiar with the use of the bow and arrow; or 
were all races distinct from vast ages, but 
managed from time to time to meet and teach 
each other the use of these weapons ; or were 
they the independent invention of all these 
races? When we come to look around for 
further instances of similar wide-spread cus- 
toms, we find their name is legion, and that the 
consideration of them opens out trains of facts 
bearing with much weight upon the origin and 
diffusion of mankind. Mr. Edward Burnet 
Tylor has been at the pains of collecting a large 
quantity of this peculiar information, and of 
arranging it under several headings in a volume 
entitled, “ Researches into the Early History of 
Mankind,” which we recommend to our readers, 
impressively, as of more than ordinary interest. 
He first treats of the various ways in which man 


} 
j 
| 
| 
' 
j 
} 





mind inducing a belief in magic and worship of 
| idols ; then of the growth and decline of culture ; 
| and, lastly, of curious customs, with a classifica- 
tion of myths and an indication of their geo- 





| * Researches into the Early History of Mankind, and 
| the Development of Civilization, By Edward Burnet 
| Tylor, author of ‘‘ Mexico and the Mexicans,” London: 





| John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1965, 


graphical distribution. He aims not so much at 
drawing conclusions, the time for which he 
believes has not arrived, as at grouping the mass 
of evidence in such a manner, and at bringing 
into view certain lines of argument, as may lead 
to the possibility of doing this with greater 
certainty than we may now calculate upon,—a 
task hitherto unattempted and sufficiently diffi- 
cult. To show the amount of caution to be 
exercised in the acceptance or rejection of 
evidence, and the startling way in which new 
information sometimes turns up and upsets that 
previously relied upon, Mr. Tylor mentions that 
after having followed other observers in setting 
down as peculiar to the South Sea islands, in or 
nearthe Samoan group, an ingenious sittle drilling 
instrument, he found it kept in stock in the 
London tool-shops. Again, in looking over the 
world’s creeds, it would be unwise to receive the 
general prevalence of the conviction of the soul’s 
existence after death as a proof that all mankind 
inherited such a belief from a common stock, 
because it is possible that certain natural phe- 
nomena, such as dreams or phantasms, may have 
suggested to the mind of man, in different 
regions and at different times, the idea of the 
future state. But when we find, as in the class 
of stories known as beast-fables, that similar 
myths are found current in widely distant 
regions, for the invention of which no natural 
phenomena can account, we may fairly view 
them as important clues by which we may hope 
to unravel the early history of man. After 
having, however, run through all that can be 
said for and against the various ethnological 
theories, from a consideration of the evidence of 
which we are now in possession, we must be 
struck with the uniformity of the human mind. 
The skull of the Australian is supposed to pre- 
sent the greatest difference from that of the most 
civilized races; and yet he is scarcely in the 
practice of an art or custom, or in the enjoyment 
of a belief, that cannot be found in some other 
race separated from his by thousands of miles of 
ocean-waters. The Australians have a mode of 


|raising scars on their bodies as practised by 


African tribes; they circumcise as Jews and Arabs 
have done since the days of Abraham; they bar 
marriage in the female line like the Iroquois; they 
maintain a constant change in their language 
by dropping out of it all words resembling those 
by which the dead were recognised in their life- 
time,—a practice found in Africa and South 
America; they endeavour to bewitch their ene- 
mies with locks of hair, and perform quack-like 
cures upon the sick by pretending to suck stones 
through their skin. The most distinctive item 
they possess is the boomerang, their other wea- 
pons, utensils, canoes, fire-drill, &c., being all 
found elsewhere. Out of a list of twenty items 
of art or knowledge taken at random from any 
uncivilized race, it is difficult to pick out one to 
which something closely analogous may not be 
found among some other race. 

An illustrated chapter in Mr. Tylor’s work is 
that in which our readers are likely to be most 
interested, on picture writing. The dumb make 
use of a kind of picture-writing when they 
configurate in the air the objects to which 
they are referring; and savages largely avail 
themselves of gesture-language to assist in con- 
veying their meaning. Captain Burton mentions 
a tribe who make such an extensive use of 
gesture that they can hardly understand one 
another in the dark; and, to converse with a 
stranger, they are obliged to repair to the camp- 
fire; and there is a large array of farther evi- 
dence in favour of the existence of tribes whose 
vocabulary is so scanty as to necessitate the use 
of signs. From making outlines of objects in 
the air with the hands, it is but a step to make 
them upon convenient surfaces with an imple- 
ment. We find the North American Indians 
clever at outline drawings, which they make on 
pine-trees, barked on purpose in patches. These 
consist principally of the figures of animals, 
dots, strokes, canoes, hatchets, pipes, &c., and 
serve them as records of hunting-parties, battles, 
treaties of peace, &. They incise, too, 
upon gv ave-stones, figures and strokes which 
serve to indicate the tribe to which the 
dead warrior belonged, the number of battles 
he had fought, the honours awarded him by his 
fellow-braves. But as these curious drawings 
are as difficult to describe intelligibly without 
fac-similes, as they are to be read by those out- 
side the circle to whom they are addressed, or 
as some of our own technical forms of expression 
are to be rendered in terms in more familiar use, 
we will pass on to our author's interesting argu- 
ments connected with image-worship, contenting 
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ourselves with directing attention to the fact that 
he looks upon rock-sculptures as an ancient form 
of picture- “writing. The natives in the neighbour- 
hood of rock-pictures generally say they were 
done by the people long ago. They are to be 
seen in Mexico in places well- nigh inaccessible 
at the present day; but a reply made to Hum- 
boldt, in answer to his inquiry as to whom some 
figures of animals and symbolic signs sculptured 
high up on the face of the crags along a river 
were to be attributed, explains this circumstance, 
and, at the same time, confirms the supposition 
of their great antiquity. ‘“ At the time‘of the 
great waters our fathers went up to that height 

in their canoes.’’* 
ourselves of retaining any traces of the rudest 
picture- -writing. Butthe Roman numerals have 








this pictorial origin; and our almanacs, in signs 
for the sun and moon, ** © before clock 4 min.,” 
and “ rises at 8h. 35 m.,”’ perpetuate the 
practice. The J square is an instance equally 
familiar. 


A most important difference between the mind 
of an educate a: man and a savage is the ability 
to separate subjective and objective impressions. 
An uncivilised American or Poly nesian gradually 
acquires the strength and stature of a man, 
while his mind remains at a stage we can only 
compare to that of a child. Toys furnish to the 
latter exactly that material form to deal with 
without which his play is at a standstill. Take 
away the rough bits of wood or empty reels with 
which he is making believe, and the child is at a 
loss immediately. As years pass on, we acquire 
mental strength enough to do without material 
objects to strengthen our ideas; although we 
are under the identical influence when we derive 
definiteness in our conception of a transaction 
by seeing il described in a picture. But the 
Savage never gets beyond an unfathomable con- 
fusion between the image of an object and its 
reality. When a North American squaw loses 
her chi uild, she carries ~ cradle about with her, 
and talks to it as though her baby were still in 
it. In Africa the sesentel mother and the ex- 
pectant mother alike carry about with 
counterfeit baby; and, among the Ostyaks of 
Eastern Siberia, a widow herself for 
some time by caressing a rude wooden image of 
her husband. The idol fills the same void for 
the savage that the doll does forthe child. He 

his pon- 






them ¢ 


consoles 














sees in it a material form from whic} 
derous imagination is enabled to mak 
sluggish flights towards the realization of a 
highe r being ; and he dresses it in precious stuffs, 
or assigns it a place of honour, or propitiates 
it with offerings according to his conception of 
what is likely to be accoptatie to the vague per- 
sonalities it represents. Mr. Tylor takes up the 
original view that the idol thus once served a 
definite and important purpose in the education 
of the human race. When we tre: 
hair we know that all real connexion with its 
owner has ceased, although a ie intimate 
association with our reminiscences of that person 
permit ourselves to regard it as still belong- 
ing tohim. The uncivilized man is unable to 
see this distinction. For him the leck of hair 
and its owner have still an objective relation, 
and a arts practised upon the former will, 
he bi I The sorcerer has 


1ts 





isure 





lieves, affect the latter. 
only to get possessed of clippings of the hair of 
his enen ly, or parings of his nails, and leavings 
of his food, to bring about his death. Mr. 
Turner, in hi is work on Polynesia, relates that 
there was a colony of disease-makers on the 
island of Tanna, that lived by their art. When 
any one fell ill they knew that one of these sor- 
cerers was practising upon some of his leavings 
in the way of food; and night after night a 
melancholy too-tooing 


We should scarcely suspect | 


a lock of 





| nature 


Roba di Roma.” Vhen Dr. 
Bavarian traveller, saw an old woman, a captive, 
get up from the corner of the hut in which he 
and his Indian host and family had disposed 
themselves for the night, and, quietly blowing up 
the fire, commence a course of magic arts upon | 
bits of the hair of her ene my’s ch ildren go as to 
insure their destruction, he cmenae upon the | 
complicity of the delusions and darkness that | 
must have been working in the human mind to 
complete the degradation of a pure worship of 
into an invocation of 
powers for another’s hurt. Mr. Tylor thinks | 
this deduction the reverse of fact ; and that the | 
practices of sorcery 


| whole, have not the appearance of mutilated and 


| belief and knowledge, 
ithe childhood of the human race 


lof ever conversi 


might be heard from the} 


signal shell-trumpets besceching the wizards to | 


desist from torturing their victims, and to wait 
for the presents that would be sent in the morn- 
ing. And when a disease-maker fell ill, he was 


so persuaded of the adequacy of his own sorcery- | 


arts, that he believed some other wizard was 
practising upon him, and had his shell-trumpets 
blown for mercy. The fear of being bewitched 


|of them, 


misunderstood fragments of a higher syst 
but should be dated from 
; and if we | 
take into consideration the fact of the important | 
part the rattle plays with the magician and 
medicine-man we shall probably agree with him. 
A rattle is carried before a Siamese prince when 
the dignity of manhood is conferred upon him, 
to show that up to that point he is still a child ; 
and the savage 
instrument as if to show by its means his place 
in creation. Sometimes it is a bunch of hoofs 
ied together, or a blown bladder with peas in it, 
and more frequently a calabash with stones or 
bones or shells in it ; but in whatever form, the 
rattle is the great instrument of cure and the 
symbol of the profession of medicine. The con- 
nexion of the drum with sorcery in Lapland, in 
Siberia, among some North American and some 
South American tribes, is consistent with the 
theory that rattles, drums, and sorcery belong t 
the infancy of mankind ; and the similarity tha 
prevails in meny of the magica 
seem to indicate one geograph 
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come to another curious st 
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the old ws 
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et, the one 


man who confers it in sec 
7 
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in use being a nickname, such as “ Little Fox,’ 

or “ Red-head ;’ and th: t inscribed on his grave- 
stone being the totem, or clan-name of the tribe. 
A Hindoo wife speaks of her husband as our 





domestic servants speak of their employer, “ the 
master,” taking scrupulous care not to degrade 
him by uttering his name. Among the Omahas 
of North America, the father- and mother-in-law 
neither speak to “the ir son-in-law nor mention 
his name, an arrangement that looks upon the 
face of it to be highly conducive to domestic 
peace and concord. The Arawaks have a custom 
that many a long-suffering benedict would re- 
joice to find spread over a district that included 
his own. The y never look upon the faces of 
their mothers-in-law. If these ladies live in the 
same house with them, a partition is set up to 
keep them out of sight; and if they travel by 
any chance in the same boat, they enter first, so 
as to keep their backs towards their sons-in-law. 
The Caribs, too, deny themselves the pleasure 
ng with the relations of their 
wives, except on very extraordinary cccasions ; 
and other tribes in South America exercise 
similar exclusiveness, even going so far as never 
to enter the houses of the parents and brothers 
of their brides, and to go a bowshot out of their 
way rather than pass near them. In North 
America there are the same curious restraints 
put upon family intercourse. We, perhaps, 
wnight look in the right di 


if we turned our eyes to those dim 


| times when a man captured his wife from another 


through the instrumentality of a lock of hair is | 


one of the widest-spread opinions : 
all over Polynesia, in Africa, in India, in North 
and South America, in Australia, and even in 
Italy, as recently related by Mr. Story, in his 





it is found | 


* This is of interest with reference to our suggestion as | 


to the cause of the rock sculptures of Northumberland 
being ail on high ground. If the low land was under water 
at the time, they could not be there preduced, and hence 
their extreme antiquity may be inferred from their high 
level, unless we consider their connexion with fortified 
heights to be sufficiently explanative of this fact, 





tribe, and so was not desirous of confronting | 
those whom he had robbed of a daughter. 


Among some of the Arab tribes they keep up a | 


trace of this wife-stealing age in another way, 


having mock-fights and captures in the wedding | 
|from mead; he had 


ceremonies. 

f we would explain many of our own customs 
we must refer to their origin among rude and 
early peoples. The ear-rings still worn by | 
European ladies are traces of the very general | 
and ancient 
ts on the nose 
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and through the 


Martius, the | 


dark unknown | 
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among the lower races, as 1 | 
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rection for the origin | 


custom that prescribed the tse of | 


ifather with 





lips. Cross the Asiatic frontier and you will 
find the nose-ring still in use an nong ladies of 
rank. Mr. Tylor refers the practice to a state 
of society identical with that whic 
the thrusting of rings, bones, and feathers 
through the cartilage of the nose, the letti ng in 
of ivory studs in ie corners of the mouth, the 
larding of the 
animals, stuck point umene &e C.; 
to it as an instance in which prom 


h approves of 


ant a points 


has not 





been positive in adding, but negative in taking 
away. When we tie a knot in the corner of a 
handkerchief to us in remembering any- 





thing, we unconsciously most primitive 
form of keeping count of all things. The Chinese 


re the in- 





have a legend to the effect 
vention of writing, they tle cords on 
| | which they made knots to assist their memories, 

The rosary and wampum-string are other forms 
| of the same invention. In an elaborated 
known as quipus, these rope records served the 
Peravians for army registers, census records, 
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taxation lists, accounts of the property of de- 
| ceased persons, &c. Von Tschudi says this mode 
of reckoning is still in use among the herdsmen 
jof the Puna (the high mountain plateau of 
Pern), who, its means, keep count of theiz 
herds, flocks, produce, &c. On f 1, 
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custom that we retained long 
ter it was superseded by new inventions, was 
he giving of wooden tallies for exchequer- 
receipts. We yet use the tally in the counter- 
foil in a banker’s cheque-bock. It was this 
retentive feelir that induced men to 
in etone y the same designs they 
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had had the child... . . For they believe that 
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death, and are accustomed to pour curses on 
the unoffending husband.” 

There are other customs which do not recog- 
nise physical severance in individuals, or, as Mr. 
Tylor puts it, in which man does not separate 
the subjective mental connexion from the objec- 
tive physical connexion ; the connexion which is 
inside his mind from the connexion which is 
outside it. When a Greenlander dies, those who 
mourn his loss, knowing the long travel on 
which his soul has set out, abstain from all 
noisy work and from certain food, so that it may 
be undisturbed and unhurt. The imaginary tie 
even cxtends to birds and animals, who are sup- 
posed, in some places, to be affected by the diet 
of their owners. 

The mass of information concerning tradi- 
tions and myths of observation test the truth- 
fulness of the moral of the old story of the three 
black crows, in the frequency with which “ it 
may have been” is converted, in telling, into “ it 
was.” Given any suggestive object, and a story 
more or less extravagant is coined to suit it and 
handed down as a fact. Thus the small round 
stones, about the size of lentils, found among 
the masons’ rubbish, in front of some of the 
pyramids, were set down, in the time of Strabo, 
to be the leavings of the workmen’s food turned 
to stone; and large bones, whether fossil or 
recent, are deemed, in most parts of the world, 
to be portions of the skeletons of giants. From 
the fact of the Siberians finding teeth and bones 
of mammoths imbedded in the faces of cliffs and 
river-banks, at some distance below the surface, 
accidentally exposed by landslips or other causes, 
they have come to the conclusion that they were 
huge burrowing animals that lived underground ; 
nay, more, they sometimes feel the earth undu- 
lating as the monstrous creature is picking its 
way to its subterranean residence. The Chinese, 
following the theory started by these semi-bar- 
barous savans, have given it a place in their 
natural history, and describe it, under such 
names as digging rat, burrowing ox, and mother 
of mice, to be of the form of a rat and size of an 
elephant, excellent eating, and as yielding an 
ivory of better quality than that of the last- 
mentioned animal. We all know that the Per- 
sians, Hindoos, Chinese, Greeks, &c., employed 
and preserved traditions, parallel to the Mosaic 
accounts, of the fall of man, expulsion from 
Paradise, the Deluge, &c.; but it is rather sur- 
prising to find that some of the rudest tribes are 
in possession of legends embodying the events 
related in our most popular national stories. 
* Jack and the Beanstalk,’ “Tom Thumb,” 
“ Little Red Riding Hood,” have their analogues, 
as well as the story of “Jonah and the Fish,” 
of ** Noah and his Ark,” of ‘Cain and Abel ;” 
but we must leave this branch of Mr. Tylor’s 
contribution to ethnological lore, to give a 
sample of the materials he has collected on 
fire-making, cooking, and vessels. 

The lowest condition of mankind of which we 
can form conception is that of a people living 
without fire, and in ignorance of the art of 
making it. Early travellers have frequently 
declared they have met with such people, whose 
food consisted of raw fish, fruit, vegetables; but 
when their accounts come to be critically ex- 
amined, or when further intercourse has taken 
place with these people, it turns out that although 
they ate their fish raw, they could kindle a fire 
if they desired to do so. The stunted imagina- 


tions of uncivilized people seem to rejoice in| 


creations of tribes destitute of something that is 
common to man, such as speech, ideas of supe- 
rior beings, dreams, names, and even mouths, 
heads, and noses ; or else possessed of additional 
features, such as four eyes, eyes under the arm- 
pits, ears Jarge enough to cover the body, long 
tails, just as in a more advanced stage their 
artists delighted in the marvellous. But these 
curious tribes are never seen: they are simply 
heard of. Mr. Tylor finds more evidence of the 
possibility of the existence of people possessed 
of fire, but unable to make it for themselves. A 
native of Van Diemen’s Land informed Mr. 
Backhouse that his ancestors had no means of 
making fire before their acquaintance with 
Eurcpeans. They got it first from the sky, and 
preserved it by carrying firebrands about with 
them, and if these went out they looked for the 


last century, have used the “ fire drill” for this 
purpose. This is a wooden stick with a point at 
one end, which is made to revolve quickly in a 
hole in a flat piece of wood, by rolling it back- 
wards and forwards in the hands. This plan, 
improved by the addition of cords so arranged 
that they cause the stick to revolve by twining 
round it on being pulled, has a large geogra- 
phical area ; while a still simpler process, that of 
rubbing a pointed stick up and down a groove in 
a flat piece of wood, has a very limited one. 
Possessed of fire, the next difficulty to be over- 
come by the human race was the want of vessels 
and apparatus by which to cook their food. 
Roasting and broiling were probably the first 
forms of cooking, as the processes simply 
require exposure to the open fire. The oven, 
perhaps, we may look upon as the first contri- 
vance. Some islanders use hollow trees for this 
purpose: in Africa an empty ant-hill is made use 
of, which, made 1ed hot, bakes such dainty 
dishes as joints of rhinoceros. In the Canary 
Islands the meat is buried in a hole in the 
ground, and a fire lighted over it; but the most 
common oven is the pit into which hot stones 
are put with the food. Boiling was a later pro- 
cess, owing to the advance required to invent 
;a vessel that would at once hold water 
land stand fire; and the first step made in 
| this direction is probably that retained by many 
| uncivilized tribes to this day, which Mr. Tylor 
| calls stone-boiling. Catlin describes this process 
| as carried into effect by the Assinaboins, whose 
| name, “ Stone-boilers,’ has been conferred upon 
|them in virtue of this art. They dig a hole in 
the ground, and line it with a raw hide. This 
sort of pot thus formed they fill with water, and 
place the meat in it; and then, from a fire close 
by, they throw in red-hot stones, till the water 
has boiled long enough to cook the meat. The 
Sioux, Micmacs, Souriquois, Blackfeet, and 
Crees, are known to have used the same tedious 
process, and other tribes to have varied it by 
throwing the red-hot stones into vessels instead 
of pits. Captain Cook saw the stone-boiling 
mode of cooking at Nootka Sound; La Pérouse, 
at Port Francais; Sir Edward Belcher, at the 
Icy Cape. Thomson mentions that the New Zea- 
landers made their shellfish open by dipping 
them into water, in wooden vessels, brought to 
the boiling point by red-hot stones dropped into 
it. That it is likely that stone-boiling was 
practised in Europe seems evident from two 
facts collected by our patient author, who 
appears to have examined every traveller’s tale 
that has ever been told. Linnzeus states that 
the Finns prepared their liquor called luwra much 
in the same way that other beer was made, ex- 
cept that it was not boiled,—red-hot stones being 
thrown into it instead; and quantities of cal- 
cined stones are found in our own country, on 
the sites of ancient dwellings, which may have 
been used for boiling as well as baking. The 
vessels used for the higher kind of boiling are 
of various materials. Paunches of animals 
slung over a fire seem one of the rudest con- 
trivances; but these paunch-kettles, as Mr. 
Tylor calls them, have been observed in use in 
Asia, among the Esquimaux, and in the Hebrides. 
Vessels of pot-stone, lapis ollaris, bark, split 
bamboos, the spathes of palms, of cocoanut-shells, 
of whale’s fins combined with stone, have been 
resorted to as links in the chain that resulted in 
pottery and metal pans. Goguet, in the last 
century, assumed that the potter’s art must 
have developed itself out of a savage practice of | 
|daubing combustible vessels with clay, to pre- 
lvent them burning; and all evidence collected 
| since his time tends to confirm his view, indi- 
|cating the gradual steps from covering gourds 
| or wicker-work moulds with clay, to the inverse 
| process of lining these rough moulds with clay, 
jand the ultimate production of independent 
clay vessels. Dr. Klemm observes,—“ In the 
Friendly Islands we find vessels which are still 
in an early stage: they are made of clay 
slightly burnt, and enclosed in plaited work ; so 
also the oldest German vessels seem to have 
been; for we observe, on those which remain, an 
ornamentation in which plaiting is imitated by 
incised lines. What was no longer wanted asa 





Tylor does not indicate his preference for any 
theory as to the origin of the various types of 
mankind : he shows all the facts and leaves his 
readers to apply them. And we are bound to 
say, that those who entertain the conviction that 
the various races of man have come of one 
medium type, which has been divided, by the 
influences of climate and circumstances, into 
several, will find as much to confirm their views 
as those who point to Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Mexican monuments, the Jews, the Gipsies, and 
the Negroes, as evidence of fixity of type, will 
see. But both theorists will realize that the 
condition of mankind, socially, is one of pro- 
gress, and that in the uncivilized tribes of to-day 
we may perceive much of the rough schooling 
and gradual culture of the human family from 
its infancy. 








SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AND HIS 
TIMES.* 


In our last notice (p. 309) of Mr. Taylor’s 
volumes we expressed a wish “that the authors 
could have found a place for the preamble or 
opening paragraph of Sir Joshua’s will.” A 
correspondent (who gives his name) directs our 
attention to vol. ii., p. 621, of the volumes, where 
the preamble, he says, is printed,—and so it is, 
but imperfectly. Hear what it says :— 

“On the 5th of November [1791] he [Sir Joshua] made 
his will, writing it himself, with this affecting preamble :— 

‘As it is probable that I may shortly be deprived of 
sight and may not have an opportuntty of mahing a 
formal will, I desire that the following memorandum may 
be considered as my last will and testament.’”’ 

Now, in reply to our correspondent, we beg to 
observe that the words in SirJoshua’s will are in- 
stead of “may not have an opportunity of making 
a formal will,” these, still more expressive of his 
condition, “ be incapable of executing any formal 
will.” But the omission of all is Sir Joshua’s 
commendation of his soul, though not in words 
uncommon :— 

**T commend my Soul to God, in humble hopes of His 
mercy, and my body to the Earth.” 

Southey, in his Life of Cowper, expresses a 
sort of holy horror that Churchill, the satirist 
(who had been in holy orders) died, leaving a 
Will without any expression of commending or 
bequeathing. 

Another correspondent sarcastically tells us, 
“when you don’t find anything in ‘Leslie and 
Taylor’ where it ought to be (as you would in 
other books) conclude that it isn’t there.” The 
writer refers to Walpole’s eulogium on Reynolds, 
vol. ii., pp. 308-9, of Mr. Taylor : we will ask our 
correspondent, in reply, if he can find in Mr. 
Taylor’s volumes any allusion to this Walpole 
remark to the purpose. Walpole is talking to 
Pinkerton :— 

**Sir Joshua gets avaricious in his old age. My picture 

of the young ladies Waldegrave doubtless 1s very tine and 
graceful; but it cost me 800 guineas,’”’—V a’poliana, 
vol, ii., p. 159. 
And in the next edition of the “ Life and Times 
of Sir Joshua” it will be well not to ascribe 
Walpole’s ‘‘ quickening love of art” in his quo- 
tation from the Walpole eulogium to the year 
1780 (as he does, vol. ii., p. 8308), but to Walpole’s 
“ Advertisement to the Fourth Volume of the 
Anecdotes of Painting, edit. 4th, 1756.” The 
“ hearty tribute,’ as Mr. Taylor calls it, of Wal- 
pole, must be post-dated from 1780 to 1786.+ 

A tradition of the London studios may be 
related here. Pallet, the painter, a well-known 
character of Smollett’s “ Peregrine Pickle,’ was 
meant for Reynolds. Peregrine was published 
in 1751, and has many personalities in it. The 
Reverend Alexander Dyce has proved beyond 
all question that the English physician whom 
Pickle encounters with Pallet the painter in the 
Palais Royal at Paris wasthe poet and physician 
Akenside. The poet and physician has a most 
entertaining conversation there with the painter 
Pallet. ‘The talk is high about Homer and 
Michelangelo, Pindar and Poussin. The 
poet is most amazingly learned—the painter 
most amusingly ignorant, self-important, and 
self-sufficient. Chapter xlvi. of Pickle is 
thus headed :—“ Peregrine resolves to return to 








necessity was kept up as an ornament.” 
We have thus slightly indicated the nature of | 





smoke of the fires of some other party, or for the 
smouldering remains of some of their own fires, 
and so procured fresh. Curiously, some of the 
highest races of mankind have clung to the 
rudest processes of making a fire, when it is un- 
likely but that they could have adopted a newer 
mode if they had chosen to do so. Russian 
peasants and Portuguese Brazilians, within the 





the contents of this thought-stirring volume, | 
although there are still classes of facts we have 
left untouched. We have, however, shown the 
attraction of the subject, and indicated its bear- 
ing upon such old-world races as the Swiss and 
Scottish lake-dwellers, the Reindeer tribes of 
central France, and those who in British graves 
have left us specimens of their rude arts. Mr. 





England, is diverted with the odd characters of 
two of his countrymen, with whom he contracts 


| an acquaintance in the apartments of the Palais 


Royal [in Paris]}.” 
ceeds :— 

‘* As Peregrine proposed to make the tour of Flanders 
and Holland, in his return to England, he resolved to 


And then Smollett pro- 





* See pp. 270, 309, ante. 
t See ** Walpole’s Works,” 4to., vol. iii., p. 398. 
¢ Which, curiously enough, Reynolds afterwards did, 
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stay in Paris a week or two after his affairs were settled, 
in hopes of finding some agreeable companion disposed 
for the same journey ; and, in order to refresh his memory 
amade a second circuit round all the places in that capital 
where any curious production of art is to be seen, In the 
course of this second examination, he chanced to enter 
the Palais Royal just as two gentlemen alighted from a 
fiacre at the gate.” 


The conversation begins at once, and expres- 
sions of “magnifique” and “sans prix” are 
translated by the painter into expressions of 
“manufacture” and “Poussin.” The almost 
superabundant humour of the whole scene is in 
Smollett’s richest vein :— 


‘* When they came to consider the ‘Murder of the 
Innocents,’ by Le Brun, the Swiss [the guide] observed 
that it was un beau mergeau, and Mr. Pallet replied,— 
“ Yes, yes; one may see with half an eye that it can be 
the production of no other; for Bomorso’s style, both in 
colouring and drapery, is altogether peculiar; then his 
design is tame, and his expression antic and unnatural. 
Doctor, you have seen my ‘‘ Judgment of Solomon?” ’ 
- . . . Jn this manner did Pallet proceed with an 
eternal rotation of tongue, floundering from one mistake 
to another, until it was the turn of Poussin’s ‘Seven 
Sacraments’ to be examined. Here, again, the Swiss, 
out of the abundance of his zeal, expressed his admira- 
tion, by saying these pieces were impayable; when the 
painter, turning to him with an air of exultation, ‘ Pardon 
me, friend; there you happen to be mistaken. These are | 
noue of Impayable's, but done by Nicholas Pouseen. I 
have seen prints of them in England, so that none of your 
tricks upon travellers,’ ” 





Let us add what handbookers do not tell us, 
that the Palais Royal “ Pousseens” of this | 
diverting conversation came to England with the | 
Orleans Collection, and are still a part of the 
Bridgewater Gallery in London. 

A little bit of “Sir Joshua” that has been | 


missed by all who have written about him con- | 
tains a piece of advice that may still be of use. 
teynolds painted the portrait of Robert Dodsley, 
the celebrated bookseller. It was painted in| 
1760 for his friend Shenstone the poet. When | 
the picture was sent to the Leasowes, Dodsley 
wrote to Shenstone thus:—‘If the picture 
should be turned yellowish, by being packed up, 
Mr. Reynolds advises that it be set in the sun 
for two hours, which will quite recover it.” Let 
us add that the “whereabouts” of Reynolds’s 
Dodsley has eluded our researches. There is an 
engraving of it by Ravenet. 

Sir Joshua was fond of attending sales of 
pictures, drawings, and prints by the old 
masters. One of the pictures he acquired at a 
sale at Christie’s in Pall Mall was the well-known 
Sebastian Bourdon, “ The Return of the Ark” 
—now in the National Gallery, part of Sir| 
George Beaumont’s generous gift. Sir Joshua 
bequeathed it to Sir George; but what Reynolds 
gave for the picture has not been told. The 
picture was brought to England by Sir Robert 
Strange, and sold, 5th May, 1775, at Christie’s to 
Sir Joshua—the price twenty-three pounds two 
shillings. The description in the catalogue is 
as follows :— 


“48, Sebastien Bourdon.—‘ The Return of the Ark,’ in 

which is introduced a variety of figures, characterised 
with simplicity and expression.” 
Reynolds has praised this picture in one of his 
discourses, and Mr. Wornum, we would suggest, 
should relate the history of the picture in the 
next edition of his National Gallery Catalogue. 
Mr. Taylor mentions the bequest of the Bourdon 
to Sir George, but when, where, or for what sum 
Sir Joshua acquired it, is not told. 

How, in the name of the prophet Figs, Mr. 
Taylor when mentioning (vol. i., p. 197) Sir 
Joshua’s portrait of Lord Erroll, could have 
omitted to insert Johnson’s rapturous encomium 
on the painter made before Reynolds’s Lord 
Erroll, we are at a loss to understand. Johnson 
and Boswell were on their tour to the Hebrides, 
and at Slanes Castle were reminded of their 
friend in Leicester-fields by the sight of Lord 
Erroll’s portrait from his pencil. “Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, sir” (exclaimed Johnson, looking in- 
tently at Boswell), “ is the most invulnerable man 
I know; the man with whom, if you should 
quarrel, you would find the most difficulty how 
to abuse.” This noble compliment to Reynolds | 
adds a money value tothe Erroll portrait. 

And how, in the name of the same Vicar of | 
Wakefield prophet, did Mr. Taylor omit insert- | 
ing Reynolds’s dedication to Goldsmith of the | 
print called “ Resignation”? “This attempt 
to express a character in the ‘ Deserted Village’ 
is dedicated to Dr. Goldsmith, by his sincere 
friend and admirer Joshua Reynolds.” We do 
not find, either, a note of the price paid to him 
by Sir William Chambers, the architect, for the 
“ Theory of Painting,” let into the ceiling of the | 
Council-chamber of the Royal Academy in| 
Somerset House, and since removed to Trafalgar- 
square. 


Mr. Taylor’s volumes—we use a long term for 
a few words—are in the shape of notes made at 
the time by Horace Walpole in his Royal Aca- 
demy catalogues, to which Mr. Leslie had access 
through the late Mr. Sheepshanks, to whom 
they belonged. As these are scattered rough- 
cast throughout Mr. Taylor’s volumes, we were 
at first inclined to bring them together, but space 
prevents us. ‘A word on the spot,’ says the 
poet Gray, “‘ is worth a cartload of recollections.” 

Our readers will be pleased, we have little 
doubt, with some extracts from Mr. Taylor’s 
volumes. Here is an “ Appendix” passage on 
“‘ Reynolds’s Early Reading :”’-- 

** As to Reynolds’s knowledge of Latin and early read- 
ing, I have some little evidence in his school ‘ Ovid,’ well 
thumbed in parts, and in the commonplace-book men- 
tioned at p. x. It is inscribed ina stiff but neat hand, 
* Joshua Reynolds, ejus liber ex dono Pateri meius.’ Evi- 
dently his first ‘ cast,’ for a genitive for pater was pateri, 
and he rests content with pafri. But the extracts show a 








varied and very intelligently directed course of reading ; | 
and it is worth noting that the great majority of them | 
indicate a decided turn for the calm, sensible, equable, | 
and kindly, in life and manners. The extracts are (on life | 
and morals) from Theophrastus, Plutarch, Seneca, Mar- | 
cus Antoninus; (on criticism and for poetry) Pope (a 
great favourite, especially in his letters), Shakspeare, 
Milton, Dryden, the ‘Spectator’ and ‘Tatler,’ Cats’s 
‘ Book of Emblems,’ and even Afra Behn; (in art) Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Du Fresnoy, and Richardson; and (in 
religious matters) Nelson and the Bible, Ecclesiasticus 
chiefly.” | 

Another Appendix bit gives us something new 
about Sir Joshua’s father, the Rev. Samuel 
Reynolds :— 


‘* Since this volume was printed off I have come upon 
some very characteristic letters of Samuel Reynolds, 


| showing both his intelligence and gentleness, from which 


I extract. } 

Speaking of his eldest sons, March 3, 1742 :— | 

‘I have disposed of my eldest sons entirely to my satis- 
faction, because it isto theirs. In relation to my elder 
son, among my other studies and amusements, I have 
ordered matters so that I believe there is no admiral’s son 
better put in hand for the sea than he is. He has by my 
means the whole foundation for the theory of navigation, 
so that there is nothing that he need take upon trust, 
nothing but that he may have demonstration for if he 
sya it having been my way to fill up the intervals of 
1is coming home by going on just where we left off last ; 
and thus I have gone through with him the first six books 
of Euclid (and) half the eleventh (which was all that was 
necessary); plane trigonometry, the last of which was 
very fiddling, and which I was forced to write out of seve- 
ral authors to make clear work. I was entering into 
astronony when he was last called off. 

8S, ReyNops.’ 

In another letter, January 11, 1730, he says :— 

* I cannot forbear adding that the mathematical educa- 
tion I have given my eldest son has been hitherto attended 
with success vastly beyond my expectations, from the 
kindness and character he has received from those officers 
under whom he has served, and likewise from the facility 
he has found, even in these times, in obtaining such a post 
as is proper for him to pretend to. 8. ReyNno.ps.’ 

Writing in affliction for the death of a son, he says :— 

‘That Providence orders all things for the best I do 
verily believe, and I presume upon it in the conduct of my 
life. But still I should be glad to make it out free from 
all clouds of objections more clearly than I can, But still 
that argument does not come to the point in our grief for 
persons deceased ; in other afflictions it does. When Job 
loses his sons, would it have been a proper consolation to 
say, “‘ Youshall have as lovely intheirroom ?”’ That argu- 
ment would do for his sheep and oxen well enough, but 
not for his children. But in submitting to the will of God, 
I allow that there is a pleasure which I never yet attempted 
to decipher, any more than the love which we bear to those 
persons who are dear to us, for I am in doubt whether all 
these things are not better left undeciphered. It may 
seem an extravagant thought of the Archbishop of Cam- 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ENCAUSTIC 
TILES AND CERAMIC ORNAMENTATION 
BY MACHINERY.* 


Ir was in the year 1830 that the late Mr. 
Samuel Wright, then of Shelton, North Stafford- 
shire, revived the manufacture of encaustic tiles, 
by specifying, under his patent of that date, his 
mode of making them. He employed a mould 
within an iron frame, with a removable top and 
bottom, the inner surfaces of the mould being of 
plaster of Paris, which does not adhere to plastic 
clay. Once set, plaster of Paris is very hard, 
and hence Mr. Wright found no difficulty in 
forming in it the most intricately wrought 
designs, in alto-relievo, for impressing the upper 
or outer surface of the tile. It is now time to 
describe the manufacture of encaustic tiles, as 
patented by Mr. Wright, from whom Messrs. 
Minton & Co. obtained a licence, extended by a 
prolongation of the patent by the Privy Council, 
to 1851. There are, no doubt, some gentlemen 
here who accompanied the Archzological Asso- 
ciation to Shrewsbury, in 1860, and who then 
partook of the elegant hospitality of Mr. Maw, 
at Benthall Hall, near Broseley, and who there 
listened to a very succinct and interesting 
account, from that gentleman, of the whole pro- 
cess of encaustic tile-emaking. While referring 
to that account, the author gives the following, 
almost identical with it, but derived from his 
own observations in the potteries. 

The stronger and purer clays and marls, from 
the coal measures, as also other clays brought 
from the south of England, burn, without the 
mixture of colouring matter, into red, buff, and 
fawn-coloured tiles; and, with the addition of 
different proportions of oxides of iron and man- 
ganese, they burn into the black, chocolate, and 
grey tiles. The higher qualities of tiles, such as 


the white and those of richer colour, are made 
from a kind of porcelain clay, or Parian, the 
white being left uncoloured, while the blues and 
greens are coloured with oxides of chrome and 
cobalt. 
sive, from a deficiency of silica, a greater or less 
proportion of sand is added for the coarser tiles ; 
| but for the finer qualities, the proper proportions 
{of silica and alumina should exist 
| combination in the clay itself. The clay is all 
the better if ‘“ weathered” by exposure, in thin 
layers, to sunshine or to frost, the effect of both 
of which is to break it up into fine particles, and 
to secure increased waxiness, if the term is per- 
missible, in working. 
| in mixture with whatever colouring matters are 
employed, reduced to a state which not only 
potters, but many others besides, know as 
‘slop ;” that is, they are mixed with water until 
the mixture becomes sloppy, and in this state 


Where the clay is too strong or adhe- 


in natural 


The clays are then, and 


they are strained through a sieve of fine lawn; 
the finer the better; and the fineness often 
amounts to fifteen thousand meshes or perfora- 
tions in the square inch. This process of sub- 
division, resembling filtration, although only the 


coarser matters are retained by the lawn, gives 
great fineness and evenness to the texture of the 


bray, speaking of the death of the Prince of Burgundy, | clay, while it adds also to the brilliancy of the 


but I admire it, ‘‘If there needed no more than the 
moving of a straw to bring him to life again, I would not 
do it, since the Divine pleasure is otherwise,” I doubt 
whether Tully can say anything more noble. Thoughts 


colour. 
dried to a plastic state, upon what are called the 
slip kilns. It is as well tosay at once that, even 


Thus strained, the viscous clay is then 





























































































Some of the most valuable contributions to! do my best for the sake of one as much as the other,” 


that impress themselves so strongly on the mind I have no | ¢). plain tiles, or those of but a single colour, 
is sriticise upon.’”’ | sige 
ser nei : " hit] apeihtiaind debe _| two qualities of clay are taken, one for the 
Ten pages e* nee eng os: ae a2 ‘S' body of the tile, the other and finer sort 
from Reynolds's “Notes on Pictures at Rome | ¢. ‘the upper, or perhaps, both the upper and 
” sch ¢ . »ndix , - : . 
and Bologna, ‘ earich an Appendix. The nOLeS | the lower surfaces. Asin much modern furni- 
seo prenerves in the Spans Buseum :— | ture, so in tiles, where the visible grain and 
“Reynolds's notes,"’ says Mr. Taylor, “on the works) colour are but superficial, the coating of the 
of the Bolognese School are only second in interest to his | 7 ‘al i eh va oie ied Waele 
notes on the Venetian pictures. It is instructive to see | finer materia 1s Called veneering. 1 fe 
how completely he ignores the earlier schools of Bologna, | man first fills the bottom of his plaster-mould 
and how even the beautiful frescoes of Francia are passed | with a thin layer of the finer or veneering clay, 
and then beats upon it the coarser or body clay, 


unnoticed. He probably never sawthem. On the other 
hand, we may well wonder, not at the praise given to the . . 4 : 
Caracci, or even Guido and Guercino, but at the respect | of which nearly seven-eighths of the whole 
with which men like — - wy treated, ong ee | thickness of the tile is formed. Upon the body 
notice taken at Rome of the works of painters now held | “ate . : eid ‘ 
in even less repute than Tiarini. The perusal of these clay he places a further coating of Ibervapiees.i- 
notes should impress on us the useful lesson of toleration | and upon this he closes the mould. The bottom 
and distrust of our own judgments ae those a! our | of the plaster-mould has raised upon it, in alto- 
generation, by the evidence they afford in so many places | 4. ae . a sam 
of the degree to which, according to the present estimate | relievo, the design for the impre sed Lampe ee , 
of painters and schools, even Reynolds was blinded and | and on reversing and separating the parts of the 
misled by the conventional taste of his time.” mould, and removing the tile, it is left standing 
We shall part company from Mr. Taylor by | with its impressed design on its upper face. Iu 
extracting the final paragraph of his preface :—| its still plastic state, the impression upon the 
« In sending to the printer the Isst sheet of ‘The Life | tile is filled with a semi-liquid preparation of 
and Times of Sir Jeska Reynolds,’ I lay down a task | clay, or “slip,” of a quality which burns to the 
which would have been delightful had I not felt so pain- | - Hi ours of the pattern. 
fully my own inadequacy to complete Leslie’s unfinished | oumares “4 colour el te but & pee 
work, and had I not been hampered by the sense that | This “slip” not merely fills, ; ut overiiows 
much which I was attempting could only be well done by | impression, and leaves the tile covered with a 
& sgponper Ee : he — = bead ag yp of the | rough coating, in which state it is taken to the 
way in which the work ought to be done, but I can con- : 7 . ‘ 
scientiously say I have not spared on it either time or | drying kilns, and in perhaps forty-eight hours 
trouble. I love and honour both my subject and the man | —-—— sae —— 
to whose unfinished labours I succeeded too much not to} * From a paper by Mr. Zerah Colburn, read at the 
| Society of Arts, on Wednesday, May 17th, 
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(often much more) it is brought to the con. | 
sistency of bees-wax. In this state of the tiles | 
a workman, provided with a flat steel blade or | 
scraper, proceeds to scrape down or shave off} 
the superfluous coating of overflowing “ slip” on 

the surface, »nd he continues this operation until 

he has removed it exactly down to the original | 
surface of the tile, so as to bring out the pattern | 
sharply and distinctiy. The tile is then ready | 
for the burning kiln. The barning occupies, in 
all, about a week, half the time being oceupied 
in gradually raising the heat, and the other half 
in as gradually letting it down. This stege of | 
the manufacture requires much care, as is in-| 
deed the case with all the finer kinds of terra 
cotta and pottery. The goods gradually shrink 
in burning, end the progress of the burning is 
indeed judged :f from the appearance of proof 

tiles, introduced with the charge, and successively | 
withdrawn, as the fire is got up and let down. 

The shrinkage is not always uniform, and tiles | 
intended to be of the same size, inasmuch as | 
they were formed in the same mould, often differ | 
so much in their dimensions after burning that | 
they cannot be laid in the same pavement. They | 
are, therefo e, carefully gauged, and assorted into | 
lots each of one size. 

Tiles so made are comparatively indestruc- 
tible. A sharp file will hardly cut them, end 
considerable «xposure to the weather affects 
them but little. Ancient tiles are still found, 








sharp and apparently unchanged in colour, | 


where stone of strong texture has crumbled 
almost into dust. Care is requisite, in order 
that the body clay of the tile and that introduced 
into the pattern have equal shrinkage, as other- 
wise the pattern will not be firmly attached to 
the bedy. Encausti: tiles made from well- 
selected clays, and properly burnt, will not, when 
broken up by a hammer, show any separation of 
the veneering from the body, or of the pattern 
from the veneering. In other words, a fracture 
actos apy joint vetween different clays will 
bring off portions of both in each and every 
fragm>nt broken off. 

But, apart from pugging the clay end first 
drying and afterwards burning the tile, the pro- 
cess of hanl-moniding is not a rapid one. A 
good workman will mould from 2C0 to 220 tiles, 
each 6 in. square, and in two colours only, as an 
ordinary day’s wo k. Plain tiles, or those in one 
colour, are monulied at the rate of only 750 
quarri’s, each 6 in. square, per day, although 
very rapid workmen may turn cut as many as 
1,000. In the Potteries it is estimated that the 
cost of Jabour only in moulding and trimming 
encausti* tiles is from 1s, 9d. to 6s. per dozen 
tiles, or frcm is, 3d, to 18s. per square yard, 
according to the intricacy of the patterns and 
the number cf colours filled into them. This 
may be much cheaper than mosaics, but the 
cost is still sufficient to preclude the use of 


encaustic tiles in a vast number of cases where, | 


but for their cost, they wonld be most usefully 
and suitably employed. Where, on the one 


hand, the architect can command the means 
requisite for the best class of ornamental paving, 


he will naturally select the smaller and richly | 


variegated tesserae, arranging them in mosaics of 
1 


he is limited to encaustic tiles, the very consi- 


derable difference between the cost of the plainer | 


and the more elaborate designs will oftener in- 
duce him to employ the former, to the sacrifice 
of effect; and where the choice lies only between 
tiles and oil-cloth, the latter, althongh not nearly 
s0 durable, will commonly produce by far the 
best effect for the money. 

It must have long ago occurred to many per- 
sons inte ested in constructive and decorative 
art, that to introduce encaustic tiles extensively 
it would be requisite that they were made by 
machinevy. It is a singular thing that the art 
of working in clay—possibly the earliest of all 
the arts practixd by man—shon)d have been 
almost the last to derive advantage from me- 
chanical ingenuity. Not but that there have 
been many attempts to employ machinery in 
brick-making ; but even here it is but a few 
years, very few, indeed, since machine-made 
bricks were scarcely known. It is ten years 
only since the first step was taken towards the 
manuf icture of enciustic tiles by machinery ; the 
son of the late Mr. Samuel Wright, the inventor 
of the hand proce +s already described, having, os 
a joint inventor, obtained his first patent in 1855. 
The encaustic tile machine, the joint invention 
of Mr. Simuel Barlow Wright and Mr. Henry 
Thomas Green, has been successively improved, 
until it now a»pears to have been perfected, and 





not to an extent commensurate with the im- 
portance of the new manufacture. The machine 
is very simple, and its general construction and 
mode of action may be easily understood from a 
verbal description and without illustrative draw- 
ings. At one end of the machine are three 
common pug-mills, placed side by side in a row, 
in the direction of the length of the machine. 
The middle and larger mill is for pugging the 
coarser body clay, the other mills at the same 
time tempering the finer clay for the top and 
bottom veneering of the tile. The three pug- 
mills discharge their clay in three continuous 
streams, between a pair of polished rollers, 
which compress and, so to speak, weld the 
three streams into one. This is received 
upon, and carried forward by, an endless 


travelling table, or band, which extends horizon- | 


tally for the whole length of the machine. As 
delivered upon this table, the compound stream 
of clay is of the intended thickness of the tile 


before burning, and of a little more than its) 
intended width. It first passes under an impres- 
sion roller, perbaps 2 ft. in diameter, and around | 


the circumference of which are fixed the plaster 
dies, corresponding to the intended encaustic 


| pattern on the face of the tile. In the old or 
| hand process the die is flat and the face of the 
| tile is formed by pressing the clay equally over 


its whole surface. In the machine the convexity 
of the die does not admit of a simultaneous im- 
pression of the entire pattern over the whole 
surface of the tile, the place of decpest impres- 
sion, at any moment in the progress of the clay, 
being in a Jine across the width of the tile. But 
\notwithstanding this fact, and that the alto- 
relievo surface of the die (being one-eighth of an 
inch, or so, further than the bottom from the 
centre of the impression-rolier) moves forward 
about the one-hundredth part faster than the 
surface which presses upon the face of the tile, 
the impressions are nevertheless sharp, no 
matter how intricate the pattern may be. The 
impression-rolier, as well as all the other work- 
ing parts, must be driven so as to correspond 
exactly with the progress of the travelling table, 
or, in other words, with the progress of the 
advancing stream of clay. It will be under- 
stood that the impression-roller does not revolve 
by friction merely, as the clay is drawn under it, 
but that it is driven by gearing, at a definite 
speed, or, as mechanics would say, it has a 
positive motion. As soon as the continuous slab 
of clay has received the intended impression, it 
is cut into lengths corresponding to the intended 
size of the tile. This is effected by a guillotine 
wire cutter, which rises and falls at definite 
intervals, cutting the clay in its descent. 


Although the action of this cutter is only in a} 
vertical direction, it is so arranged that during | 
the brief interval while it is passing through the | 


clay it shall move forward with it, returning 
again to its original position after the cut is 
| ecmpleted. 

Simple as all the parts, so far described, may 
appear to be, everything depends upon absolute 
synchronism in their action. A greater amount 


bottom, and within which the clay for the con- 
trasting colour of the pattern is mixed with 
water to the consistency of “slip.” The slip is 
filled into the impressions upon the tiles, and 
overflows the whole surface of the tile to the 
depth of perhaps an eighth of an inch. The tiles 
are taken from the travelling table as they 
emerge from the end of the slip trough, and are 
conveyed thence to the drying-kilns, where they 
remain until they are of the firmness of wax. 
They are then taken to a machine, consisting of 
a vertical spindle, in rapid revolution, and 
having one or more cutting blades fixed to its 
lower extremity, and revolving in a horizontal 
plane, as in one form of planing-machine for 
| planing wood. The tiles being placed, one by 
| one, upon a horizontal bed-plate, which can be 
elevated or depressed through a small range 
beneath the revolving cutters, are rapidly sur- 
| faced, the overflowed slip being removed, and 
the pattern brought sharply out. This opera- 
tion is almost instantaneous, and it leaves the 
tile with its two surfaces absolutely parallel with 
each other, and insures perfect equality of thick- 
ness in any number of tiles surfaced. Thence 
the tiles are squared to gauge apon the flat 
revolving side of a large grindstone, and, this 
operation being over, they are ready for 
burning. 

The machine, with two or three attendants, 
does the work of from sixty to a hundred hand 
moulders. It works the clay more uniformly 
into goods than can be done by hand, and the 
slip pattern is deposited with more uniform 
density and with less risk of imprisoned air, so 
that the pattern burns better, and is still Icss 
likely than in hand-made goods to crack out 
from the body of the tile. Nothing, it is be- 
lieved, can exceed the soundness and truth of 
the machine-made tiles here upon the table; 
the patterns being as integral with the veneer- 
ing, and the veneering with the body, as if the 
various clays had been actually incorporated 
together into one homogeneous mass. On the 
other hand, although the machine can make 
tiles with most intricate and delicate designs, 
even to the filiform tracery or tendril-like stalks 
of the most curious arabesques, it can only make 
bicoloured tiles, as the details of the pattern 
can only be filled from one and the same trough 
of slip clay. 

Another, and possibly a still more important 
purpose of the machine is that of making both 
intaglioandrelievoornaments upon slabs of plastic 
clay, to be burnt into terra cotta decoration for 
walls. In this way cheap and most durable 
friezes and dados, enriched ante, and other 
| work, whether anaglyphic or sunk, and, indeed, 
ornate slabs for covering the entire facades of 
buildings, may—if we disregard the extra cost 
of the finer clay required—be made almost as 
| cheaply as bricks themselves. No matter how 
| enriched may be the design, these slabs may 
|be produced by one machine at the rate of 
| 5,000 square feet per day, equal to the encasing 
|of a fagade, allowing one-half its surface for 
| windows, of 200 ft. long and 50 ft. high. Such 





his own or of some approved design ; but where | 


of ingenuity, or, perhaps, it will be more truthful | ornamentat ion, produced by hand moulding, has 
to say, of ingenious perseverance, has been de-| been more or less employed for a long time, but 
voted to this p int than those unacquaintel with | it is costly in the first place, and it is commonly 


the constant, but se!dom recorded, skirmishes on 
| the outposts of invention, would perhaps believe. 
Six years ago, my friend, Professor Hughes, or 
rather, his representative, Mr. Henry Hyde, de- 
scribed in this room his beautiful type-printing 
telegraphic instrument, to which, perhaps, we 
owe the introduction of the shilling telegram, 
| which promises to become as general throughout 
| Great Britain as the penny postage of Sir Row- 
|land Hill. Asin Messrs. Wright & Green’s tile- 
| making machine, so in Professor Hughes’s tele- 
| graphic instruments, everything depends upon 
synchronous action; and this has been at last 
secured, beyond all doubt, in both inventions. 
In the tile-making machine, the rate of pro- 
gressive motion is about 12 ft. per minute, cor- 
responding to the moulding of twenty-four 6-in. 
tiles per minute, or to 14,400 in ten hours, as 
compared with 200 or sc moulded by hand in the 
seme tims. It is absolately necessary that the 
pug-mills deliver at the prescribed rate, that the 
polished compressing rollers move at that rate, 
and that the travelling table, the impression- 
roller, and the guillotine-cutter exactly conform 
to it. The rate may be 10, 12, or 20 ft. per 
minute; but, whatever it is, all the parts of the 
machine must, as they do, work in perfect con- 
cord with each other. 

After the advancing slab of clay has been cut 
into tiles, it passes under a reservoir or trough, 





it is in succes :ful use in the Potteries, although | 


of which indeed the procession of tiles forms the 


|made of a close-grained clay, which does vot 
| withstand the weather as it ought. By the aid 
of machinery, with its increased power of com- 
pression and consolidation, a more open and 
| durable quality of clay—that is, one having more 
silica — may be employed; and, at the same 
time, still larger slabs may be produced. The 
| known cost of production is so low that it may 
| be at once declared that such slabs may be sold 
/at a cost below that of rough stone, at the 
quarry or without labour, the plainer slabs being 
| sold at 6d. per superficial foot, and the enriched 
| patterns, which are made with almost the same 
facility, at from 9d. to 1s. 6d. Ordinary bricks 
are now made by machinery, with projecting 
dovetails, and these bricks may be built into 
walls, so as to project from two inches to two 
andahalf. The terra-cotta slabs are formed 
with corresponding grooves. When the brick- 
work is raised to the height of one course of 
blocks, these are affixed, and the joints run with 
cement grout; and the facade of slabs is secured 
in successive courses in the same manner until} 
the whole is complete. In this way a building 
of a richly ornamented character could be 
erected in less time, and at as little cost, as the 
present unsightly structures in brick. 

It may be that enough has been already said of 
the commercial advantages of the new manufac- 
ture. Far more might, however, be added. In the 





presence of so practical an assembly as this, it 
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may be as well to enable those who are disposed 
to check every statement of the cost of produc- 
tion, to do so with the light already derived 
from experience in working the new machine in 
the potteries. For a production of 12,000 6-in. 
tiles per day, or 2,000 square yards of tiles per 
week, about 72 tons of body clay and 48 tons of 
slip or veneering clay, would be required weekly. 
In certain localities, furnishing the required 
qualities, the coarser clay can be raised and 
moved for 3s. 6d. per ton, and the finer for 
7s. 6d. per ton, including royalties, making 
301. 12s. weekly for clay. The coloured slips 
might cost 101. more. The wages of men and 
boys at the machine are taken at 61. 14s. per 


week, and the cost of labour in facing and edging | 


tiles as 251. The cost of setting, burning, and 
drawing the tiles may be set down as 18/. more 
per week. The coal for drying and burning, 
and for the engine, may be taken as 201.; the 
cost for warehousing, sorting, and packing as 
101. per week; wages of engine-driver and 
fireman as 8l.; and wear and tear, oil, and 
grease, as 51. The cost of management, clerks, 
and 

rent and taxes, 
(4507. weekly sta- 


at 


at 101. per cent.), 45l.; 


tionery and advertisements, for the first year, | 


221.; loss and contingencies, supposing them to 
be 201. per cent. upon the whole sales, 901.; and 
interest on capital expended, say 301. 


annum. The sales, on the other hand, at 2,000 
square yards weekly, for 50 weeks in the year, 
at the low price of 4s. 6d. per square yard, which 


is less than the cost of Jabour alone in making 
hand-made tiles of equal quality, would amount 


to 22,5001., leaving 56,6201. profit, or about 22} per 
cent. profit upon a fixed investment of 25,0001, 


in itself ample for the working of a single ma- 
chine. The profits upon an additional invest- 
ment to the same extent, in the department 
of terra-cotta or ceramic decoration, making 
30,000 square feet weekly, to be sold at 6d. per 
foot, would, upon the ordinary experience of pot- 
ters, be quite as great. These details, the result 
of careful inquiry and of accumulated experience, 
are given rather to show the advantages in cheap- 
ness and in the character of work obtainable in 
the new manufacture. Tho architect—as are 
nearly all who are engaged in the arts of con- 
struction—is more or less bound in his designs 
by commercial considerations ; and to give him 
a known material at a cost commercially within 
the limits of general application, where pre 
viously it could only be sparingly employed, is 
virtually to give him a new material. 





THE HOMERIC MARBLE. 


Mr. Grore has presented to University College, | 


London, a large and costly work, by Baron H. 
de Triqueti, entitled by the sculptor, the 
“‘ Marmor Homericum.” It has been called a 
sgrajitto, and so it is, in so far as sgrajitto means 
“scratched.” But it is not the sort of work 
that is ordinarily described by the term. 
is the mode of executing a sgrajitto: the ground 
is prepared with dark stucco, on which a white 
coat is applied. This white coat being scratched 
away with an iron instrument, the black ground 
is seen through, and forms the shadows, In M. de 
Triqueti’s work, on the other hand, the forms 
are engraved on marble, and filled in with 
coloured cements, which, the sculptor asserts, 
have “the same hardness, adherence, and dura- 
bility as the marble itself.” This, however, 
we must take leave to say, is open to doubt ; and, 
should the colours fly, in the way we know them 
to do from the monumental stones of our ceme- 


teries, the picture would of course proportion- | 


ably disappear. 
The “ Marmor Homericum” consists of a large 


designs would be, say 211. per week; | 
ll. 6s.; commission on sales } 


This | 
makes in all, 3371. 12s8., or say 16,8001. per | 


This | 


in obedienee! to the commands of Jupiter, con- 
veyed by Mercury, consents to the departure of 
Ulysses ; and Ulysses slaying the suitors. The 
first arrow has pierced the throat of Antinous, who 
overthrows in his fall one of the festive tables. 
The white marble retains its natural colour 
for the flesh, and is modelled by slight hatchings 
| in red, indicating the principal forms; while in 
| the back-ground, draperies, and accessories, the 
| engraved lines are filled with cement of various 
| colours, 
| The question of durability, as regards the 
| colonred cement, is of importance to us, inas- 


} 


| auah as M. de Triqueti is commissioned to 
| execute a number of pictures in this manner for 
the Memorial Chape Windsor. The “ Marmor 
Homericum’’ is in many respects a fine work: 
the forms are for the most part good, and the 
Tt is 





at 
| intended expressions are well conveyed. 
t: to be denied, however, that its general effec 


} is somewhat cold and hard. 
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LLINGS FOR THE LA 
CLASSES. 
| 


BOURING 


THE committee appointed by the council of 


the Society of Arts to consider this subject have 
made a report, from which we take some pas- 
sages i— 

At the first meeting of the committee it was 


nnanimously resolved that it was not necessary 
to collect facts to establish the unfitness of the 
greater part of the dwellings of the labouring 
classes as habitations for respectable and well- 
conducted families, or to prove that the exces- 
sive overcrowding which now exists in such 
dwellings promotes crime and immorality, har- 
bours disease, and materially lessens the effective 


| power of the working classes, by injuring their | 


health and shortening the duration of their lives. 
Nor was it considered necessary to inquire 
into the effect produced by these badly-con- 


structed, ill-ventilated dwellings on the poor- | 


rates, or into the amount of discontent which the 
admitted want of proper dwellings creates in 
the minds of the working-classes. The com- 
mittee also recognised the distinction which 
must be drawn between associations 
viding improved dwellings by investments for 
the labouring classes, the capital for which is 
subscribed with the double object of obtaining a 
fair interest on the money advanced, and of 
elevating the social and moral condition of the 
working classes, and the regular investment in 
such bnildings by builders who must obtain the 
| ordinary commercial profit on capital used in 
| business. In the first case, a dividend of 5 per 
cent., with an ample fund to provide for all 
| contingencies, might be considered sufficient, 
whilst in the other case a very much larger 
return would be required. Considering these 
facts as fully established, the committee pro- 
ceeded to inquire into— 

1. The causes which appear to retard the 
erection of proper house accommodation, and the 
improvement of existing houses, for the working 
classes in town and country. 

2. The operation of imperial and local taxation 


ior pro- 
i 


on such dwellings; and the expediency of 
relieving them from all or a portion of such 
taxation. 

| 3. The effect of the law of settlement and 


removal of the poor upon such buildings in 
country districts, 
4. The probable effect of extending the area of 


loca] taxation in town or country. 


| conveyance of chambers and suites of rooms. 

6. The operation of the destruction of houses 
by railways and other local improvements. 
| 7, The desirability of facilitating the convey- 


t| Winkworth, Mr. J. Youn 


” 





ance of labourers to and from their work by | 


railway. 
8. Whether the provisions contained in the | 


central composition, with smaller compositions | 
in a border all round it, and marble bas-reliefs at 
the four external angles. The central group | 
represents Homer singing to the Grecian people | existing Acts of Parliament for granting loans | 
of Delos. “His song depicts the agony of| for the improvement of estates, might not be} 
Andromache.” Around him are grouped the | extended to the building of cottages, and if so 
Delian maidens attached to the Temple of Apollo, | under what special conditions. 

with listeners of various character. In the} 9. Whether the provisions of the Common 
border, on the left side, top and bottom, we have | Lodging-house Act, and other statutes relating to 
a@ symbolic figure of the Iliad suspending, in | the public health, might not be advantageously | 
token of triumph, the shield of Minerva at the | extended. 

feet of Victory ; the quarrel of Agamemnon and; 10. Whether there are any other means by 
Achilles; and Achilles, in his tent, mourning with | which the Legislature can promote the object in 
his followers the death of Patroclus; Priam, | view. 

embracing his knees, supplicates him to sur-| It was at first proposed to divide the subjects | 
render the body of Hector. On the right side | between three sub-committees, according to their | 
are a symbolic figure of the Odyssey,—Calpyso, | relation to town dwellings, country dwellings, | 
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| and proposed legislation; but it was found in 
practice better to amalgamate the sub-com- 
mittees, as the subjects referred to each sub- 
committee were so simi The following gen- 
tlemen attended the meetings: Mr. W. Hawes 
(chairman), the Hon. and Rev. S. Best, Mr. 
| D. R. Blaine, Mr. C. B. P. Bosanquet, Mr. C. 8. 
| Barker, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., Mr. G. R. 
| Burnell, Mr. H. Cole, C.B., the Right Hon. W. 
| Cowper, M.P., Mr. J. B. Denton, Mr. J. Dillon, 
Mr. H. B. Farnal]l, Mr. P. Le Neve Foster 
(secretary to the Society of s), Professor 
Fawcett, Mr. C. Gatliff, Mr. G. Godwin, F.R.S., 
Dr. Greenhill, Mr. T. Hare, Mr. H. Harwood, 
Mr. E. T. Holland, Mr. C. Wren Hoskyns, Mr. 
H. Maynard, Mr. H. Pownall, Mr. 8. Redgrave, 
Mr. B. Shaw, Dr. E. Smith, F.R.S., Mr. S. Teulon, 
Mr. T. Twining, Mr. G. H. Walker, } lerman 
| Waterlow, Mr. G. F. Wilson, F . - 
il. Ware, 


lo 
iar. 


A + 
Art 


Mr. Alc 
-RS., Mr. 
and Mr. } 





| 
| 
| 


3 t 
| who acted as secretary to the commit 
| Various resolutions were passed with respect 
| to the questions considered by the committee, 
the recommendations of which are embodied in 
this report. 
Improved Dwellings for Labourers not Remu- 
| 
' 


ee. 


nerative.—It was shown that labourers living in 
the metropolis and other large towns pay a 
| larger proportion of their income for rent than 
any other class in the country, and even then 
| are unable to obtain suitable accommodation. 
| The immediate cause of this state of things, in 
places where the law of parish settlement does 
ot cause an additional difficulty, is the fact that 
providing such dwellings for labourers has not 
been found commercially remunerative. The 
efforts of societies and benevolent individuals 
are every year becoming more extensive, and 
| from the beginning have been appreciated by the 
| industrious classes. They have already accom- 
plished a great amount of good, and have set an 
example which, it is hoped, will be more exten- 
sively followed; but it will be long before the 
existing evils can be more than slightly mitigated 
by such means. At present the dwellings pro- 
vided in this manner in the metropolis only 
accommodate about 7,000 persons, and the com- 
mercial results are not such as to encourage 
builders and capitalists to undertake the build- 
ing or renovation of dwellings for labourers as 
an ordinary matter of business. It appears, 
from the statistics collected by the Society of 
Arts, that it rarely happens that sucb under- 
takings produce a higher dividend than five per 


cent. on the original outlay, and that in most 
sases the returns are smaller. This rate of 


interest may be expected to satisfy a large num- 
ber of capitalists, who are willing to accept a 
moderate return upon capital when connected 
with such important philanthropic objects; but 
it can hardly be expected that dweilings will be 
provided in anything like sufficient numbers 
until they can be made to produce such a return 
as will compensate a builder for investing his 
| capital in this kind of property, attended as it is 
| with so much more risk and trouble than houses 
of a superior class. 

The difficulty of remedying this state of things 
|is aggravated by the fact that the wretched 
houses which too many of the labouring classes 
now inhabit are, in their present condition, 
highly remunerative to the landlords. Conse- 
quently such houses fetch a high price when 
| brought into the market. They may be made to 
| yield a good profit in the hands of those who 
care nothing for the moral and physical well- 
being of their tenants; but the expense of 
putting them into proper sanitary condition, 


5. The operation of the laws relating to the| and adapting them to the wants of respectable 
transfer of real property in small plots, and the | working men, reduces the returns so much as to 


render the undertaking, in a commercial sense, 
unprofitable. 
* * % * 

Enforcing the Sanitary Laws.— Whatever 
progress may be made in building or adapting 
houses by individuals or societies, the great mass 
of the labouring population for many years to 
come must necessarily live in very crowded 
neighbourhoods, in houses now existing, and not 
originally adapted to contain families 
under one roof. 

It is, therefore, of the first importance that 
the owners of existing houses, inhabited by the 
poor, should be obliged to provide those sanitary 
appliances which are required for the preserva- 
tion of the health of their tenants, and to check, 
when it occurs, the progress of infectious dis- 
ease. Long experience has shown that nothing 
but constant inspection and compulsory mea- 
sures will meet the carelessness and cupidity of 
the owncrs of this kind of property. 
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The present sanitary laws are comprehensive, 
and on the whole efficient, although there are 
some particulars in which the committee think 
they require amendment, especially with relation 
to the inspection of houses let to lodgers, but 
not now subject to the provisions of the Common 
Lodging-house Act. The provisions of the 
sanitary Acts are not, however, sufficiently 
known, nor do those who are qualified by in- 
telligence and position to attend to the sanitary 
condition of their own neighbourhood interest 
themselves as much as could be desired in seeing 
that the powers of the law are put in execution. 

The committee recommend that a concise 
analysis of the sanitary laws should be prepared, 
and that the defects of the existing law should 
be printed and circulated. In this way the 
attention of men of education and intelligence 
would be called to the subject, and they might 
be induced to take part in sanitary work in the 
neighbourhood in which they reside or carry on 
business. 

In the country districts the sanitary condition 
of the people is regulated by the Nuisance Re- 
moval Acts, 18 & 19 Vict., c. 121, and 23 & 
24 Vict., c. 77, and the Local Government Act, 
21 & 25 Vict., c. 98; the power being vested 
in the Local Board of Health, or, if there be 
none, in the corporation of towns, boards of 
guardians, or parish vestries, according to the 
circumstances of each locality. 

In the City of London the power is vested in 
the Commissioners of Sewers, under the Acts 
regulating the administration of the City. 

In the other metropolitan districts the vestry 
or district boards are the local authorities for the 
removal of nuisances, under the Metropolis 
Management Acts, 18 & 19 Vict., c. 120, and 
various Amendment Acts. 

By the 21 & 22 Vict.,c. 97, the powers of 
the General Board of Health were transferred 
to the Privy Council, which has a general super- 
intendence of sanitary matters. This branch of 
their duties is practically exercised by the medi- 
cal officer of the Privy Council. The committee 
think that there should be a committee of the 
Privy Council constituted as a separate depart- 
ment, to which appeals might be made from 
the local authorities, and whose duty it would 
be to consider the recommendations dictated by 
the experience of the district medical officer. 

They also recommend that the appointment 
of proper inspectors of nuisances should be com- 
pulsory in all places, so that it should be the 
duty of such inspectors to report forthwith to the 
local authorities all nuisances which exist with- 
out waiting for the complaint of other persons. 

The committee further recommend that the 
medical officers of health should be irremovable 
without the consent of the Privy Council, and 
that the amount of their salaries should be sub- 
ject to the approval of the same authority. The 
duties of these officers, if properly performed, 
are liable to bring them into collision with the 
interests of persons having influence in the 
vestry, and it appears of great importance 
that their independence of action should be 
secured. 

It appears also to the committee, that both 
the Nuisances Removal Acts, and the Metro- 
politan Management Acts, are deficient in not 
giving to the local authorities sufficient powers 
to oblige the builders of houses to make proper 
provision for drainage and ventilation. 

The 29th section of the Nuisance Removal 
Act (18 & 19 Vict., c. 121), also requires 
amendment. It gives power to the local author- 
ities to take proceedings against the owner of a 
house inhabited by more than one family, if it 
shall be found to be overcrowded; but it leaves 
in doubt the case where particular rooms in a 
house are overcrowded, as well as the case of a 
single family in a small house of one or two 
reoms. It is, however, to be remarked that the 
medical officers find it impossible to interfere as 
they wish with the overcrowding of houses, 
because of the difficulty, it should rather be said 
the impossibility, of the poor finding accommo- 
dation elsewhere. In this, as in other details of 
sanitary inspection, over-strictness may become 
oppression, and aggravate instead of alleviating 
the hardships of the poor. Until more and 
better dwellings are provided, and until the 
labouring classes have learnt more fully them- 
selves to appreciate the blessings of air and 
cleanliness, no sanitary regulations can be satis- 
factorily carried out. 

The committee, in conclusion, recommend to 
the Council— 

1. That corporations, limited owners, &c., 
should have increased power to sell land for the 


erection of dwellings for labourers, under con- 
ditions as to proper drainage, ventilation, and 
sanitary regulations. 

2. That the Public Loan Commissioners should 
be authorised to lend money, at a rate not ex- 
ceeding 3} per cent. per annum, for building 
dwellings for the labouring classes, under suit- 
able guarantees and with due regard to sanitary 
arrangements. 

3. That in all future railway Acts, and Acts 
for local improvements, when houses inhabited 
by the working classes are destroyed under com- 
pulsory powers, such companies should be com- 
pelled to provide, within a convenient distance, 
other dwellings in lieu of those destroyed. 

4. That the following amendments should be 
made in our sanitary laws :— 

a. That the appointment of inspectors of 
nuisances throughout the country should 
be compulsory. 

b. That increased power be given to the proper 
local authorities, to oblige builders of 
houses to provide adequate drainage and 
ventilation. 

c. That the medical officers of health should 
be irremovable without the consent of 
the Privy Council, and that the amount 
of their salaries should be subject to the 
approval of the same authority. 

d. That houses in which lodgers are taken, 
especially where particular rooms in a 
house are overcrowded, should be brought 
under more efficient inspection. 

5. That, with the view of extending an accu- 

rate knowledge of the powers contained in the 


sances, the council is recommended to prepare 








and publish a concise analysis of the existing 
law, calling the attention of the educated classes 
to this important subject, and pointing out how 
they may, merely by a little attention and exer- 
tion, confer most important benefits upon a large 
mass of working people, and upon the country 
generally. 

6. That the council be requested to take such 
measures as it may think advisable to bring the 
first four of these recommendations as soon as 
possible under the notice of her Majesty’s 
Government. 








BRIGHTON. 


Ir is intended to form a limited liability com- 
pany for the purchase and rebuilding of the pre- 
sent theatre, or the erection of a new one, and 
about 6,0007. worth of shares are already pro- 
mised to be taken up. Two sites on the Pavilion 
estate are probably open to negotiation, and 
there are now two others equally eligible. Mr. 
George Cobb, the owner of the existing theatre, 
is willing to arrange as to the purchase of the 
present theatre. 

A new “ Catholic Apostolic.” church has been 
built and consecrated, in the angle formed by 
Carlton-street with the Grand Parade. The 
congregation are commonly known as “Ir- 
vingites,” although they themselves repudiate 
this and every other sectarian title, calling them- 
selves simply members, together with all baptised 
Christians, of the one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church ; or, in other words, they are desirous of 
adding all other sects to theirs. Their distinc- 
tive position is said to result from their belief 
that the Lord of the Church has already restored 
apostles and prophets to prepare it for His own 
immediate coming, although it is said that His 
second coming will be sudden and unexpected, 
and although, at His first coming, He first came 
and then appointed His apostles, without any 
such preparation in His absence. 

The new building is entered from Carlton- 
street by a Gothic arch, from which a narrow 
pathway leads to the north door. It is plainly 
built, in the Gothic style, the material being 
variously-coloured bricks, with occasional stone 
facings. The window over the altar is coloured, 
and other windows are, it is said, intended to be 
also coloured. The seats are all free and open, 
made of light wood, and facing the altar, which 
stands at the west end. The chancel is spacious, 
and furnished with the necessary chairs, kneel- 
ing-desks, &c.: at its south side, but external 
to its precincts, stands the pulpit, opposite to 
which is a harmonium. 

The first stone of the new workhouse has been 
laid, on the site purchased thirteen years ago, 
for the parish of Brighton, at the top of Elm- 
grove, where considerable progress has already 


Maynard, of Brighton, is the architect ; and Mr. 
J. Reynolds the builder. 

The governors of the Sussex County Hospital 
have decided on a plan for the enlargement and 
improvement of their hospital, at a cost of 
4,2051. The plans have been provided by Mr. 
Scott, a local architect. 








THE HOLBORN AND WHITECHAPEL 
IMPROVEMENT ACT. 


Tuis important measure has received the 
Royal assent. With reference to Middle-row, 
Holborn, it provides for the speedy removal of 
that portion of the public thoroughfare of High 
Holborn which has been for many years an im- 
pediment of a serious character to the traffic east 
and west of the metropolis, known as Middle- 
row, Holborn, in the parish of St. Andrew, Hol- 
born-above-Bars, immediately westward of the 
City boundary in that direction. The words of 
the Act are (sec. 7), “'To widen and improve the 
public thoroughfare of High Holborn, near its 
junction with the city of London, at Holborn- 
bars, by removing the dwelling-houses, mea- 


| suages, and premises forming the north side of 


the passage or place commonly called Middle. 
row, and lying between that passage and the 
north side of Holborn aforesaid.” 

High-street, Whitechapel—The Act also pra® 
vides for the opening up of a spacious and 
convenient communication between High-street, 
Whitechapel, at its junction with Leman-street, 
and Commercial-road East, at its junction with 





various Acts relating to the removal of nui- | 





been made in getting out the ground, and putting 
in the foundations of the building. Mr. G.! 


Church-lane, the said extension “ to commence 
at or from High-street, Whitechapel, at or near 
its point of intersection by Leman-street and 
Commercial-street, and terminating at or near 
the west end of the street or road called Com- 
mercial-road East, at its junction with Church- 
lane.” 

The Act is to be carried out by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. 








ARCH.ZOLOGIC ITEMS FROM ROME. 


THE longer one considers the procedure of 
those responsible for the interests of antiquity 
in Rome, the more is one astonished at those 
inconsistencies and the strange contrasts from 
time to time presented, between inertness and 
zeal, carefulness and neglect. For some time 
have been progressing works for a new road 
towards the central railway-station, which now 
obtrudes a frightful and paltry front on the 
planted esplanade where the Therme of Diocle- 
tian rise in ruins, to so great a degree obscured 
by the Carthusian monastery in their midst. 
Various remains of those imperial baths, in form 
of low brickwork vaults, extending in a direct 
line westward from the entrance to the monastic 
church, have been gradually laid open, and we 
may suppose these to be bathing-chambers for 
private use, of whose masonry only remain inner 
walls and hemicycles thus preserved. Nearer 
to the church front have been found other 
objects—the remnant of a semicircular structure 
in lateritial brick, two wells of some depth, two 
marble baths, the imperfect shaft of an enormous 
granite column, and various other fragments in 
marble. One detail worth noticing is the opus 
reticulatum in these smaller structures, a series 
of semicircles, like the inner extremities of many 
ancient Roman interiors, being in this style of 
tufa masonry, said to have fallen into disuse 
soon after the time of Antoninus Caracalla, but 
in this instance shown to have been continued 
by Roman builders till the beginning of the 
fourth century. The absence of statuary from 
these thermz is accounted for by what several 
writers of past ages—Albertini, Flaminio Vacca, 
Ficoroni—tell us respecting the successive dis- 
coveries and removal of buried sculptures from 
this site, between the earlier years of the six- 
teenth and the end of the seventeenth century ; 
on one occasion eighteen busts of philosophers, 
immured together in a recess like an oven, as 
described by Vacca. The same line of new road is 
now being carried on through a hitherto solitary 
and picturesque region—the narrow valley, occu- 
pied by gardens, between the Quirinal and Viminal 
Hills. Opposite the isolated old church of 
8S. Vitale, on the slopes of the Viminal, has been 
laid open, a long substruction, partly of the same 
reticulated tufa, partly of brickwork, opening in 
several niches, or small chambers, along the front, 
with vaults retaining coloured stucco on their 
surfaces ; in one of these was amosaic, not without 
beauty, representing a female in the act of leaving 
the bath, whilst a servant-maid presents to her 
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a mirror, which valuable art-relic, through the | 
clumsy proceeding of those who endeavoured to 
detach it from the wall, was totally destroyed. 
On the story supported by this substructure are 
traceable the plans of several rooms, with some 
portions of wall, on the stuccoed surface of which 
are painted ornaments of graceful character; 
elsewhere, on the areas of two chambers, remains 
some tesselated pavement; and, under the ac- 
clivity of the hill, open several galleries, or 
tunnels, whose walls are covered with inlaid 
work known as opus signinum. As yet we are 
left quite in the dark respecting the future fate 
of these lately disinterred ruins ; but antecedents | 
must lead us to conclude that they will share the | 
destiny of various otherantiquities in Rome, swept 
away for utilitarian purposes. Thus were doomed 
to disappear the structures found, in 1862, near 
the railway station, consisting of a cupola-roofed 
hall, and several bathing-chambers, enriched by 
mosaic pavements and fresco-pictures represent- 
ing femaies in the act of dressing or undressing 
before and after the enjoyment of the bath. 








the Agger, and a remnant in massive stone | 





gentlemen have been the number of anditors | the Caledonian-road, a few houses had been 
hitherto at the several réwnions, to which admis- | erected: amongst these are Caledonia-crescent, 
sion is by ticket or invitation, the party who | andsome of those houses which are still remaining 
reads on, or otherwise explains the archologic near this point; but standing here and looking 
subject of the day being entitled to invite six | northward was seen an open road. In parts the 
strangers: occasional hearers admissible by | hedges and palings had been broken down, and 










tickets at one scudo. 


| what had once been green meadows had either 


| been trodden by numerous foot-steps, or broken 





HOW METROPOLITAN NEIGHBOURHOODS | 
GROW. 


THE CALEDONIAN-ROAD, ISLINGTON. i 


Ir happens to be Saturday night: brilliant | 
gaslights are blazing. 


| by chalk and other quarries. 


In one part on 
this ground there was a group of ill-constructed 
hovels, in front of which were swings, ginger- 


| beer and fruit stalls, pop-guns, pitch-and-toss, 


and other doubtful kinds of amnsement, which 
were allowed to go on with the ;reatest activity 
on the Sundays. Then (a quarter of a century 


In all directions the | since) we have no recollection of buildings, except 


shops of the grocers, butchers, bakers, green-| sheds, along the line of this road from near 
grocers, coal dealers, pawnbrokers, stationers, | Battle Bridge to the Royal Caledonian Asylum ; 
newsmen, and others are thronged with cus-|an excellent institution, from which this now 


tomers : 
beer-shops, which stand on the line of this 


the resplendent public-houses and | well-known thoroughfare has been named. In 


| several directions the tile and brick makers might 


thoroughfare, number about twenty: the goods | be seen at work, and the line of the Caledonian- 
of leather-dressers’ and grindery shops, tailors,|road became more distinctly marked; the 
Another interesting discovery, among results of | hair-dressers, and almost everything which is | foot-path was indicated by a marking of curb- 
the works for levelling on this spot, was that of | needful for the support or covering of the body, | stones ; and no end of rubbish was shot on what 


are here now to be found in profusion. Even 


| was afterwards destined to be the carriage-way, 


courses of the walls called after Servius Tullius ; | the coffinmaker has not failed to establish his | over which, in succeeding years, countless num- 


and, though the originals of those frescoes have 
been destroyed, we may console ourselves by the 


trade. Ballad-singers, beggars of various kinds, 
along line of costermongers, their goods 


|bers of vehicles and droves of animals of 
| various kinds were to tove from year’s end 


knowledge that, in copies at least, they will be |lighted with ‘smoky lamps; fish, fruits, and to year’s end again,—from morning to night 
handed down to posterity, as engraved in the | flowers, are mixed in profusion ; and in the press | and night to morning, with a slight lull of 
and confusion of this part of the thoroughfare it | an hour or two in the night,—when even the 


annals of the Archeeologic Institute. 

Two sites, where the Papal Government is 
now carrying on excavations, are Ostia, and an 
estate on the western slopes of the Palatine Hill. | 
At that ancient part of Rome has lately been 
opened a sepulchre, whose owners were the 
Cacilian family, profusely adorned with stucco 
reliefs and paintings ; among the subjects of the | 
latter, figures of a priest and a genius ; Saturn in| 
the act of seizing one of his children while a stone 
is presented to him by Rhea; also the “Rape of 
Proserpine.’ In asepulchre near this had been 
previously discovered several other mythologic 
paintings, — “Orpheus and Eurydice,’ “ Pluto 
and Proserpine,’ and one of the numerous mo- 
saics, in temples or therme, found at Ostia, 
within recent years, is now being laid down in 
a hall (not yet public, but eventually to be so), 
in the Vatican. 

The excavations ordered by the Emperor of, 
France, on the Palatine, are being prosecuted 
with regular activity; and the public are ad- 
mitted every Thursday to see discoveries im- | 
portant in respect to light thrown on topography 
and general plans in the very complex structures | 
on that Imperial Mount. 

The Pope has approved a project for enlarging 
the Lateran basilica, by the addition of arcades 
and pilasters, between the transepts and the 
tribune, which would involve the necessity of | 
taking down (to be reconstructed) the most in-| 
teresting, the only venerable and hitherto un- | 
spoilt antique portion of this church ; its apse, | 
namely, with the fine mosaics of the thirteenth | 
century, and the (for Rome) unique example of | 
the semicircular pillared aisle, with groined | 
vaulting, behind the same ancient sanctuary, | 
part of the buildings raised in the tenth cen- 
tury. That such procedure should be projected | 
by artists, and approved by highest authority | 
here, is a deplorable fact quite beyond comment. | 

The English Archwologic Association has held | 
four meetings since its birth in the last month,— | 
two for the examining and explaining of ancient | 
churches in situ ; one at the Christian Museum, 
in the Lateran Palace, for the study of the 
monuments in that collection; and one at the | 
English Consulate, for a lecture on “ Ancient | 
Roman Mosaics in Great Britain,” delivered with | 
much ability and knowledge of the subject by | 
Dr. Wollaston, who illustrated his exposition by | 
various coloured drawings and engravings as he | 
proceeded. As this society is now definitively | 
organized, its vice-presidents (Lord Talbot de | 
Malahide being president) are the Hon. Henry | 


is scarcely péie#ile for the people who are 
marketing to the foot-path. 
Rememberi "@cene ‘which wis presented 
here about ie oe yétits since, the change 
is remarkable. @n‘at King’s-cross' stood that 
statue which has givén néitiie to‘Orie'of the ‘most 


bustling and important centralpotnts ofthetitetro- |slowly, 
polis of the presentdate. The Fever tind Siiaillpox | ‘this 
Hospital stood in its own grotids, Onwsitewitich |#tie Borough, the 


forms part of the front of the Great Northern 
Railway terminus. Agar Town, and the changes 
which are in progress there, have already been 
referred to by us; but for the present purpose it 
will be sufficient to mention that at the date in 


| question there were two lines of road leading 


from King’s-cross or Battle Bridge northward, 
viz.—Maiden-lane, now the York-road; and 
Chalk-road. With the exception of the large 
tract on which the premises of the Great 
Northern Railway Company stand, the York- 
road, until it reaches the new Cattle Market 
and Camden Town, has been but little changed. 
The old taverns have been enlarged, and some 
new ones built in anticipation of increased 
traffic arising this way in consequence of the 
removal of the Cattle Market: on the west 
side of this road there was a view over the 
fields to Agar Town, and Belle Island formed the 
northern point of building on the east side. 
Along the Euston-road, as it is now named, to 
the “ New” St. Pancras Church, the transforma- 
tion of the garden-ground into shops is being 
carried on extensively. Statuary, architectural 
ornaments, and other matters are displayed. 
Amongst them is a monster reflecting-telescope, 


| and there may be also noticed the covered sheds 


of carriage-makers, and others: where flowers 
and shrubs formerly grew, the sheds of the pho- 
tographers now are reared; and in this and in 
other parts of the same road, the covered seats 
which, shaded by trees, stood in the frontage of | 
the public-houses, in which, on Sundays and 
holidays especially, the Londoners liked to par-}{ 
take of refreshment and enjoy their rest, have | 
been removed to make way for gaily-decorated | 
and handsomely-fitted bars, in which ‘“ Old Tom,” 
the “ Dew” from Glenlivet, and other evil com- 
modities are shown to the best advantage. 
About twenty-five years since Mr. Rhodes’s 
fields of mangold-wurzel, and other parts of his | 
great milk-farm, kept a considerable space open 
from the neighbourhood of Mornington-crescent 
towards the old church of St. Pancras. Part of | 
Camden-street, College-street, King’s-road, | 


|metropolis is in a state of quiet and repose. 
| Notwithstanding, the road for a long time con- 
tinuéd to be of a troublesome nature,—and espe- 
| cially whén the weather was wet: when the 
| thaws "in Wwintér time occurred, it was not good 
for either titin Gr Wétist. Improvements came 

‘bifflders tind others saw the value of 
‘ish oe commrmnication between 

ity, and the vast popula- 
tion which is in the course of being planted in the 
north-west portions of Islington, in Highgate, and 
in the districts of Camden Town, Holloway, &c. 
There seems, however, to have been a sort of 
rivalry between the York-road and the Cale- 
donian-road; and certainly the former is very 
direct in its course towards the neighbourhoods 
mentioned ; and also to Hampstead, the Regent’s 
Park, and elsewhere ; whereas at the north ex- 
tremity of the Caledonian-road there is a 
troublesome elbow, which was made formerly of 
more consideration, by reason of the turnpike- 
gate which blocked up the freedom of the way 
in all northerly directions. The results of expe- 
rience, however, show in favour of the Cale- 
donian-road; for, with the exception of the 
railway works in the York-road, the place has 
made but little progress ; whereas, in the other 
instance, the onward course has been remark- 
able. 

Near Thornhill Bridge, not far from All Saints’ 
district church, is one who carries on the busi- 
ness of a chemist and druggist, and who also 
manages one of the two district post-offices 
which are now in the thoroughfare, and to whom 
we are inclined to give the position of the oldest 
inhabitant; for when he opened his shop there was 
no other finished and occupied. Then, however, 
the land, on which there was soon to be gathered 
a large population, had for the most part been 
partitioned out in a wholesale way: the lawyers 
were kept busy enough in preparation; and 
then more lawyers, on a smaller scale, arranged 
for the sub-division and terms of ground-rents. 
All this was, however, done with due regard to 
the ideas and instructions of the chief proprie- 
tor, into the possession of whose family it is 
probably destined to fall in after-years. Then 


| came the negotiations of builders; and, always 


having reference to the original intention, the 
neighbourhood began to be planned out, and 
places of less traffic were joined to this lead- 
ing thoroughfare. But the main road was 
itself a source of trouble, and long after this 
had been reduced into some kind of order, the 


Walpole, the Rev. Dr. Smith (a Benedictine | Pratt-street, Clarendon-street and square, &c.,| tributaries were a cause of annoyance; and 
priest and professor of Hebrew), Mr. Severn | were built, but in the neighbourhood there were | even now we doubt if the drainage is in such 


(H.B.M. Consul), Mr. G. N. Parker, and Mr. | 
C. D. Fortnum ; and a committee of six mem- | 
bers,—Messrs. J. Lecky, Christie Miller, Charles 
Perkins, C. J. Hemans, Francis Samwell, Charles 
Wilshire,—meet, as occasion requires, at the 
house of the secretary, Mr. Shakspere Wood. 
After the last lecture, which gave general satis- 
faction and elicited a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Wollaston, the committee met to bring to a close 
the proceedings of the season, in the intent of 
resuming operations, with ampler means and 
larger projects it may be hoped, in the ensuing 
autumn. On an average about fifty ladies and 





several nursery gardens; on portions of these} good order as it should be. 


However, as time 























































































the model houses for families, and Oakley-| passed on, the Caledonian-road presented a 
square, have been erected ; then, looking west- | handsome and complete appearance, for both the 
ward from Maiden-lane, the huge dust-heap, | roadway and footpath were wide, and in parts, 
the dwarfed and unwholesome cottages, the | where the shops had not been brought out, the 
picturesque weather-beaten tower of the old | garden space, of somewhere about 30 ft. on each 
church, the thick white masses of the grave- | side, added to the good effect; and, although the 
stones of St. Pancras and St. Giles-in-the-Fields, | Caledonian-road seems to have been planted as 
the unsightly range of the workhouse, and | nearly as possible along the line of the original 
afterwards the temporary church and school, | way, it is for a considerable distance perfectly 
formed a sort of margin between Camden-|straight,—a circumstance which helps to the 
town, Somers-town, and Islington. general effect. 

Near Battle Bridge, on the “Chalk-road,” now{ The gas-lighting, the water-supply, the pave- 
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ment, the houses and shops, &c., being in tolerable 
order, the tenants were not long in taking pos- 
session; but the time of their stay, except in 


very few instances, was of very short duration. | 
' which the road begins to assume. 


| Model Prison, as it is called, is a feature of the 


And it is to be remarked here, as we have 
noticed it in other localities, the publicans and 


those who are connected with medicine were the | 


first to commence business; for in the metro- 


polis, except under peculiar circumstances, busi- | : : 
/ are in no way connected with the prosperity of 


ness comes slowly to the newly-established 
medical practitioner, and it is often found to 


his advantage to begin in a recently built and | 


improving neighbourhood. In the Caledonian- 


road, without taking into account the streets | victure 
| this street, it has brought into it a very large 
| amount of traffic. 
| with carpet-bags in hand, come and go this 


which lead into it, there are now either nine or 
ten medical practitioners and chemists. Public- 
houses are also a matter of much speculation : 


persons who have capital and a fair character | 
purchase or take a lease of one of those large | 


buildings which are reared in what seems to be 
a desert region, for the purpose of a public-house : 


for this a beer licence is easily got, and a trust- | 
| which then reigned, and of the quiet nooks 


worthy person is put in to manage, and in due 





Building in advance. 


course of time the proprietor applies for a spirit | 
licence, and this, if the position is well chosen, | and cattle which fed in the Copenhagen-fields, — 
is worth five or six hundred pounds, and often a | 
very much larger sum. In some cases the specu- | same site so completely changed in such a 
lator is satisfied with this amount of profit, and | 


he disposes of it to some one who intends either 


to try to make a living out of the business, or to | 


improve it, so that, as the locality improves, the 
sale of the goodwill, &c., would produce a larger 
sum in the market; and in this way, in the 
course of a few years, premises of this kind 
change hands with profit several times. In con- 
nexion with business of this kind, the sums 
advanced by the great London brewers, so that 
they may ensure the opportunity of supplying 
houses with ale, porter, &c., are enormous. 

At the first opening of the shops in this 
thoroughfare, they seemed in most instances to 
be a sort of forlorn hope. Some houses and 
shops were let to women whose husbands were 
engaged in some pursuit which turned in a small 
but certain amount of income, with a view to 
add to the sum provided for the family support. 
Many opened newspaper and tobacconist shops: 
they also let off apartments ; and, in consequence 
of not getting the rent regularly, and not rightly 
understanding the trade in which they had 
embarked, such persons have often found them- 
selves in a very short time in debt to the extent 
of 1001. or 200/.and more. Widows, and persons 
who have failed in business, have in those new 
shops embarked all they possessed in the toy or 
sweetmeat business, and have generally lost it. 
Some, with ill intention, have taken houses at 
a quarterly rent, and having let apartments 
weekly, have received the lodgers’ money, and 
when the time came for settling with the land- 
lord have gone away without doing so. Many 
grocers’ shops, which have been opened with 
flourishes of music, have soon become closed ; 
and the experienced eye might formerly have 
noticed a large quantity of “ dummies,” in the 
shape of hams, sugar-loaves, tea-chests, and 
other things sold in the chandlers’ trade. As 
the adjoining streets began to become properly 
inhabited, businesses began to have more sub- 
stantial results; and there could be no doubt 
that the butchers’, and some of the other 
shops, had become firmly established, and year 
after year the number of removals has become 
smaller. And as the demand for shops be- 
came greater, the gardens were taken pos- 
session of, and devoted to trading purposes ; 
and now the old shops are being newly deco- 


rated, plate-glass and brass-work are more exten- | similar in construction to those at Dowth, and 


| wayfarer will note the increased number of 


‘at night-time we used to come westward from 





sively brought into use; and the observant 


assistants who are behind the counters, and 
the substantial Oxford-street kind of appearance 
The great 


Caledonian-road ; and towards the north, where 
a junction is formed with the Holloway-road, 
there is a view of the City prison. These 


the neighbourhood, but in this way the new 
Cattle Market has done useful work; and 
although the viaduct of the North London Rail- 
way has not added to the picturesque beauty of 


In the mornings thousands, 
way citywards: many go to the King’s-cross 
railway station, which has also been a means of 


causing numbers to come this way. Often 


Islington ; and, when we think of the solitude 





which were to be found about here,—of sheep 
it is difficult to imagine that this can be the 


short time ; that there can be employment for 
the long line of cabs; and that the thousands of 
foot passengers, the multitude of crowded 
omnibuses and carriages of different kinds, and 
other objects which meet the eye, are not 
the figures of a dream instead of a reality. 





THE PETROGLYPHS. 


Sir,—Having read with great interest the arti- 
cles which have appeared in the Builder relative 
to the petroglyphs, or circles incised on rocks in 
Northumberland and Scotland, it occurred to me 
that they might have had some symbolical 
meaning in reference to serpent-worship, and 
that the cup-like hollow in the centre might 
have been intended to represent the head of the 
serpent. This conjecture will appear somewhat 
plausible when it is considered that similar 
markings have been found on rocks in Central 
America, and that occasionally also, in the same 
country, representations of a serpent have been 
discovered. On this point the following extract 
from a letter from the Hon. E. G. Squier, Ame- 
rican consul at Nicaragua, may be interesting : 
“Leon de Nicaragua, October 10, 1849. A short 
distance back from Santiago is the crater of an 
extinct volcano filled with water. It is sur- 
rounded by bare cliffs, some 3,000 or 4,000 feet 
high, in all places perpendicular, and having but 
one narrow descent to the water. Upon these 
cliffs, at the height of 50 ft. or even 75 ft., are 
paintings of the aborigines, precisely in the 
style and of the character of those found in the 
Mexican and Guatemalan MSS. They more 
closely resemble those of the MS. of the Royal 
Library of Dresden than any other, which MS. 
I am convinced was of Guatemalan origin. 
Some of the figures are identical, and amongst 
them stands out the symbolical feathered serpent, 
of which I enclose you a sketch. This is a 
valuable fact in my serpent philosophy. The 
lake bears the name of Nehapa.” 

A more decided instance of resemblance be- 
tween the Celtic remains and those of extinct 
American races is presented by the mounds 
which have been found in immense numbers 
from Ohio to Mexico, and which are precisely 








| the Sixth to the strangers in London. 


elsewhere in Ireland. In 1862 a minute de- 
scription of them was given in a series of arti- 
cles in Harper’s New York Magazine. One of 
the numerous illustrations accompanying them 





represented a skeleton which was found “ stand. 
ing with its face to the east,” and enclosed 
between slabs of stone. The student of Celtic 
antiquities will not require to be reminded that, 
before his death at Tara, King Leaoghaire 
(Leary) directed that he should be buried 
“standing, with his face to the east.” The 
place where he was buried is so precisely in- 
dicated in the “ Annals of the Four Masters,” 
that there would be no difficulty in digging up 
his skeleton. E. Cutten, M.D. 








THE CHURCH OF THE AUGUSTINE 
FRIARS, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


WHEN fire some time ago destroyed the roof 
and fittings of the church formerly belonging to 
the house of the “Austin” Friars (founded in 
the year 1243) the removal of the ancient struc- 
ture, it will be remembered, was threatened. 
Fortunately, however, better councils prevailed, 
and London still retains one of the landmarks of 
its ancient history. Henry VIII., at the dissolu- 
tion, gave away the house and grounds, but 
reserved the church, which his son, Edward VL, 
gave to the Dutch or German nation (1550) “ to 
have their service in, for avoiding of all sects of 
Ana-Baptists, and such like.” From that time 
to this it has continued in that use. In our 
second volume will be found views showing the 
aspect of the church at the time of their pub- 
lication.* 

The present fabric is the nave only of the 
original building, which was granted by Edward 
This 
contained also, north and south transepts, choir, 
chapels of St. John and St. Thomas, chapter- 
house, cloisters, &c., and there was a remarkable 
spire, or jléche, at the intersection of the cross, 
all of which were destroyed by the Marquis of 
Winchester, to whom they had been granted at 
the Reformation. 

The extreme length between the walls is 
153 ft., divided into nine bays; the extreme 
width is 83 ft., the nave being 32 ft. in the clear, 


;and the aisles 21 ft. each. The internal walls 


are of chalk, and have been carefully restored ; 
the external facing is of Kentish rag, the restora- 
tion of which has also been commenced. The 
window-tracery, where too much decayed to be 
retained, has been restored with new Portland 
stone, and all the windows have been reglazed 
with plain glass, by Messrs. Powell. The roofs 
of the nave and north aisle, which were destroyed 
by the fire, have been replaced by under-boarded 
roofs of fir, and the plaster ceiling of the south 
aisle was removed, and the old roof made to cor- 
respond. The tie-beams which secure the walls 
together form an important feature of the 
design. The old south porch has been removed. 
The new interior fittings are all of oak, as are 
also the two vestries at the ends of the north 
and south aisles. The general works have been 
carried out by Messrs. Browne & Robinson ; the 
oak fittings, by Mr. Spawl, of Norwich; the 
encaustic tile paving, by Godwin, of Hereford. 
Messrs. Hill & Sons are building the organ. 
Messrs. Edward I’Anson & William Lightly are 
the architects, the latter gentleman having, we 
believe, furnished the designs. 





* Pp. 6 and 348. 
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OUR SOOT-BEGRIMED STATUES AND 
BUILDINGS. 


We have complained many a time, and 
others have done the same, of the state of the 
street statues in various parts of the metro- 
polis. Bright and clean as newly-coined money 
do the memorials of our eminent men appear 
when they first leave the studios of the artists, 
and are inaugurated with much pomp and 
ceremony. Soon, however, their appearance 
changes, and the countenances of certain of our 
sovereigns, statesmen, and soldiers assume an 
Ethiopian tint, which much damages the 
effect of these works of art. Notwithstanding 


| SIR GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY AND THE 
STEAM JET. 


Sir GoipswortHy GuRNEY, on whom the 
honour of knighthood was conferred in Septem- 
| ber, 1863, for his services, was but two months 
‘afterwards seized with a violent attack of 
| paralysis, materially induced by constant men- 
'tal application to those services which nearly 
| put an end to his life. He has ever since been 
| completely withdrawn from the scientific world, 
his right side being still so affected that he can- 
not rise from his seat, or walk across the room 
| without assistance. He has great difficulty in 
|talking so as to make himself understood, and 


} 


j 


an hour on the common road, the rate at times 
being twenty or more; but alarm being felt 
by the public, and opposition arising from the 
coach proprietors, Parliament was induced to 
suppress these carriages, by imposing heavy and 
| prohibitory turnpike tolls upon them. 

Three months after Sir G. Gurney’s successful 
journey to Bath, his invention of the high- 
pressure steam-jet was applied by Stephenson to 
railway carriages, and the slow rate of travelling 
| previously obtained by them, viz., eight miles an 
hour, was by their means suddenly raised to the 
speed of forty miles an hour. 

Sir G. Gurney’s steam-jet was about the same 
time applied to all steam-vessels, and their speed 





all complaints, it seems that but little has been | signs his name only with his left hand. He had | was also proportionably increased by this power- 


done. 


tween. To wash them, and make them pleasant- 


looking would be but a small labour, and would | 


be attended with very little cost. An experienced 
fire-man, with the judicious use of either the 
hose, or one of the hand fire-engines which were 
so much recommended by the late Mr. Braid- 
wood, could soon put a new face upon them. 
The process of cleaning might be managed at 
the cost of a few pounds a year. In some in- 
stances there is a doubt as to whose duty it is 
to keep the street monuments clean. ‘This isa 
question which should at once be settled. The 
example which might thus be set would, per- 
haps, be usefully followed in other ways; for 
instance, in connexion with the City buildings, 
some of which, now span new, and looking 
resplendent and bright, will soon, like the 
statues and so many buildings of older date, 
be black and unsightly unless something be 
done to prevent it. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Covering in Area, Abbey Ruins, Reading.— 
The committee appointed to obtain desigus* for 
the above have selected that submitted by 
Messrs. Wm. & J. T. Beown. The competition 
was confined to local architects. The dimen- 
sions of the building will be 160 ft. by 90 ft. 





COMPENSATION CASE. 


Combe and Delafield v. The Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company.—This was a compensation case in 
the Sheriffs’ Court, Red Lion-square, before Mr. 
Humphreys, coroner, and a special jury, and 
occupied several hours. It was for the George 
the Fourth public-house, Farringdon-road, and 
for adjoining property. The claim was 7,7501. 
The property was said to be worth between 
6,0002. and 7,0001. 

The jury assessed the value at 4,7501. In 
answer to the court, the jury said they did not 
include the tenant’s right in the sum. They in- 
tended that he should still have the claim on the 
railway. 








A NEW WING FOR ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, 
PADDINGTON. 


AND with its new wing, may the hospital take 
a higher flight! On Tuesday next, at half-past 


three o’clock, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales is to} 


lay the first stone of the addition, of which Mr. 
Witherden Young is the architect, rendered 
necessary by the growth of the district. 


relieved in the out-patient department. The 
spread of the metropolis generally has, however, 
had its effect upon this particular district ; and 
what barely supplied the want of 1851, is found 
totally inadequate to meet the requirements of 
1865. Additional accommodation to provide for 
an unusual influx of accidents or urgent cases is 
in consequence imperatively called for, and it has 
therefore been decided to erect a further portion 
of the building contemplated in the original 
plan. Great preparations have been made for 
the ceremony. Seats have been built up and 
roofed over, and an energetic committee of 
tasteful ladies have been working hard to give 
the whole a pleasant aspect, to raise funds, and 


who are disposed to help, walk up with your 


purses! The Prince will himself receive them. «June, 1831—at the av 


Within the City the street statues are | 
small in number, and within the metropolitan cir- | 
cuit these art works are but few and far be- | 


Since | 
1851, when the hospital got into work, about | 
1,700 cases annually have been received within | 
the wards, while upwards of 150,000 have been | 


previously held the appointment of director of 
the lighting and ventilating of the Houses of Par- 
liament for ten years. Leave of absence from 
his duties was granted up to the 20th of July, 
1864, when there being no chance of his re- 
| covery, he was compelled to retire. During his 
| absence, his system of lighting and ventilating 
was conducted by Mr. A. Gordon, and it speaks 
well for the soundness of the system that a com- 
parative stranger to it should have been able at 
once to conduct it satisfactorily. 

Sir G. Gurney first introduced his mode of 
lighting into the temporary House of Commons 
in 1839, and his plan continued in use till the 
new Houses of Parliament were opened; his 
light was then placed in them, under other 
management, and without reference to him, and 
was not arranged so as to give satisfaction. His 
services were therefore again required, and he 
made the same arrangement for the new Houses 
of Parliament that he had made for the tem- 
porary House of Commons. His Bude light 
gas-burners are placed over the ceilings, which 

‘are of glass, and so contrived that no heat from 
the light is allowed to enter the Houses. 

The Houses of Parliament are warmed by 
apparatus invented by him especially for this 
purpose, viz., by small batteries, which are 
placed under the floors : they work well, and re- 
gulate the temperature of the Houses, which 
during the sittings is by this means almost self- 
adjusting, and but few attendants are required 
to watch it. 

When Sir G. Gurney was requested to arrange 
the lighting of the new Houses of Parliament, 
he found great complaints with the ventilation ; 
and having suggested the application of his 

isteam-jet, he was engaged to arrange the 
ventilation of the House of Commons, and 
succeeded so completely, that in 1854 he was, at 
the recommendation of committees of both 
Houses, appointed to take the whole charge of 
the lighting and ventilating of both Houses. 

The steam-jet is used not only for the ventila- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament, but also for the 
sewers underneath those buildings. It was also 
used for the ventilation of the Friar-street 
sewer, at a time when its noxious vapours were 
poisoning the whole neighbourhood, and a report 
of this operation was printed by order of the 
House of Commons in 1850. 

He had indeed suggested the steam-jet for the 
ventilation of coal mines, before a committee of 
the House of Lords on accidents in coal mines, 

iso long back as 1835; and the principle was 
introduced at Seaton Delaval, where it con- 
/tinnes to be used with complete success. He} 
also extinguished the Ashley coal-pit fire, by | 
using it to draw choke-damp through that mine, 
in 1850. 

The steam-jet is used in the blast furnaces in 
Wales; and for chemical works in the north of | 
England. Where great heat or great draught of | 
air is required, it is a steam engine in itself; 
and for these purposes no other steam-engine 
need be used in connexion with a boiler. The 
steam-jet is applied to many great and useful | 
works in this and in other countries. 

This steam-jet, indeed, may be described as 
Sir G. Gurney’s greatest invention; he con- 

| ceived the idea, during a course of lectures on 
| the “ Elements of Chemical Science,” which he 
gave at the Surrey Institution in 1822, and the 
| jet itself was used by him in the year 1825 for 
| creating a draught through the boiler fire of a 
| steam carriage, which he had constructed to run 
/on common roads, and with such success that a 
| journey from London to Bath, on the 28th of July, 
| 1829, with this carriage was accomplished at a rate 
|of from fourteen to twenty milesanhour. Some 
‘of these carriages were finished in 1830; and 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| Sir C. Dance- ran them between Cheltenham 
make the ceremony a success. Now, then, you and Gloucester four times a day for four months | month ago the m 


21st of February to the 22nd of| 
erage rate of twelve miles | 


—from the 





| ful agent. 

In 1822 Sir G. Gurney had invented a blow- 
|pipe for mixing the inflammable gases with 
| safety, for which he was presented, by the Duke 
| of Sussex, with the Gold Medal of the Society of 
| Arts: he burnt the gases on lime, and thus dis- 
covered the lime-light, which he treated of in 
his lectures, published at that time by Whittaker. 
And, when his common road steam-carriage pro- 
ject was crushed, he again turned his attention 
to light, and was engaged by the Trinity House 
to perfect the lime-light for lighthouses; which, 
however, could not be done owing to its liability 
to sudden and unexpected extinction, from the 
cracking of the lime under the intense heat of 
the flame. His experiments were made at Bude 
(his residence), which resulted in the discovery 
of what was afterwards called the Bude Light. 

The last light invented by him was the oil gas 
light: it has been in constant use in H.M.S. 
| Resistance, where it was placed by him more 
| than two years since. 

To this light-apparatus he added a plan for 
flashing in time (as by the electric telegraph) ; 
and suggested to the Admiralty, War Office, and 
Trinity House, a mode for ship and land signalling 
with it (by day as well as by night) ; in other 
words, for a flashing-light telegraph. 

| At a soirée of the Royal Society, held at Bur- 
lington Honse, on the 2nd of May, 1863, the 
Prince of Wales flashed this light. Sir G. 
Gurney was again turning his attention to light- 
houses ; and was writing a pamphlet showing a 
means whereby a seaman may identify light- 
houses and find his ship’s distance therefrom ; 
when his hand was seized, and his career of use- 
fulness suddenly brought to a close. 


| 
} 








THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Dorking.—The bricklayers’ labourers in the 
employ of the different builders in this town 
have struck for an advance of wages, an increase 
of 6d. a day being stipulated for—a request, 
however, their employers have not yet ac- 
ceded to. 

Plymouth.—The Government authorities have 
arranged for the employment of soldiers where 
their services can be made available, and of 
| convicts as excavators, and have expressed their 
| intention of relieving the contractors from any 
penalties arising from the non-execution of any 
work according to the terms of the contract. It 
is estimated that some 4,000 to 5,000 workmen 


in the various branches of the building trade 


will be thrown out of employ should the dispute 
remain unsettled. 

Swansea.—The painters of Swansea, who 
have been out on strike, have resumed work, the 
masters having unanimously agreed to grant the 
advance of 6d. per day. 

Wolverhampton.—The bricklayers and la- 
bourers are now on strike for an advance of four- 
pence a day. The painters have also given 
notice for an advance of sixpence a day. The 
works of the new Independent Church, now in 
course of erection at the top of Queen-street, 
have for the third time been brought to a stand- 
still by strikes. 

Darwen.—The master plasterers have com- 
plied with the request of the men in their 
employ for an advance of 3s. per week on their 
former wages. All the men have resumed work. 

Stockton.—The joiners of Stockton-on-Tees 
have struck. They demand a half-holiday on 
Saturday, and an advance of 2s. per week on 
their present wages. 

Rotherham.—The bricklayers and their la- 
bourers at Rotherham are for the most part out 
on strike, in consequence of the employers 
having refused to accede to their demands. A 
en gave notice of moving for an 
advance of wages. The bricklayers asked for 
an advance from 4s. 6d. to 5s. per day, and the 
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labourers from 18s. to 20s. per week. A stipula- 
tion was also made that the employers should 
engage no men but such as were connected with 
the unions. Some of the employers have de- 
cided to give the advance asked for, and some 
will not ; but they are unanimous in refusing to 
have anything to do with the question whether 
or not a man is a member of the union. Under 
these circumstances most of the men have left 
their work, and are now out on strike. The 
measures taken by the operative painters to 
obtain an advance of wages have proved suc- 
cessful. A resolution was passed, and forwarded 
to the employers, asking for an advance of 2s. 
per week upon the present rate of wages. The 
employers promised to grant the advance asked 
for. The standard wages of the painters in this 
town will now be 24s. per week. 

Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.—The operative painters 
of Newcastle, a short time ago, gave notice to 
their masters for an advance of wages. A 
deputation from the men has waited upon the 
masters, and the result was that the masters 
offered to give the men an advance of 1s. a week, 
and 6d. an hour overtime. The men accepted 
the offer, and, to the satisfaction of all parties, a 
Strike was avoided. 

Penrith.—The joiners and carpenters of Pen- 
rith, having been working at the rate of sixty 


was essential, and that the scale of drawings 
should also be fixed. 

The Chairman was of opinion that many of 
the paragraphs in the circular were susceptible 
of modification, and hinted that it would be 
desirable in the preparation of such a document 
to avoid the use of any terms which might be 
considered in the slightest degree dictatorial. 
He was sure the architectural body did not wish 
to dictate to those who might invite competition, 
and that their only object in moving in the 
matter was a desire that those who might devote 
their time and trouble in preparing designs 
should be fairly treated. He agreed with the 
last speaker in thinking that the question of cost 
was a sine qué non; and he also thought that 
the scale of drawings should likewise be fixed. 
With regard to drawings he thought the point 
ought to be left open, as it would be impossible 
to give the necessary effect to certain drawings 
without the introduction of colour. In the 
paragraph suggesting as an invariable condition 
that the author of the selected design should be 
employed to carry it out at the usual rate of 
remuneration, “should he be a person of suffi- 
cient experience to warrant the promoters in 
entrusting the work to him,” he would suggest 
that all the words after “remuneration” to the 





j}end of the sentence should be struck out. He 


hours per week, and having observed the suc- | quite agreed, however, with the circular that, 
cessful issue of the late strike in Carlisle, a large | in certain cases when works of any magnitude 
portion of them solicited a reduction of two/| were to be carried out, it would be desirable, in 
hours per week. The employers resolved that a order to secure a more experienced tribunal than 
six months’ notice should be required. Themen | a committee, that the matter should be referred 
have offered to “split the difference.’ The|to one or two architects of “ admitted experi- 
painters, plumbers, and plasterers have made | ence, honour, and discretion.” 

application for an advance of 2s. per week. It} Mr. Rickman said that, as the great object 
is thought the employers will accede to thej|of competitors was justice, it was but right that 


application. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening (the 12th inst.), at the House 
in Conduit-street. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. R. W. Edis. 
Mr. T. W. M. Mansell, of 9, Alma-terrace, 
Kensington, was elected a member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that a visit 


had been paid by some of the members to the | Eddis were elected as delegates for the current | 


model lodging-houses now being built by the 
trustees of the Peabody Fund, in Isling- 
ton, under the direction of Mr. Derbishire. <A 
vote of thanks to Mr. Derbishire for his courtesy 
in the matter was agreed to. 

Mr. H. Dunphy withdrew his motion to alter 
the hour of meeting to eight o’clock, explaining 
that he found it unnecessary to press it, as prac- 
tically the hour for assembling was nearer to 
eight o’clock than half-past seven, as it had been 
predicted it would be when the change was 
made, 

Mr. J. D. Mathews read the report of the 
delegates from the Association who had attended 
the meeting of the Architectural Alliance on the 
6th of July last. 

Mr. L. W. Ridge read the draft of a circular 
suggested by the Architectural Alliance to be 
forwarded to the managers of competitions. 

The Chairman said that as two of the dele- 
gates who had attended the meeting of the 
Alliance were present (Mr. T. Blashill and Mr. 
T. M. Rickman), it might perhaps be desirable 
to ascertain whether they had any observations 
to make. 

Mr. Rickman said that the delegates did not 
desire to express any decided opinions upon the 
circular, as they conceived it to be their duty 
simply to report, and leave the matter to be 
dealt with by the Association. He might, how- 
ever, observe that the circular was intended for 
the guidance of such persons as might be un- 
fortunate enough to be in the position of invit- 
ing competitions, 

Mr. Ridge expressed his opinion that the 
circular might, perhaps, do some good, but that 
he objected to many of the details as being 
minute and unnecessary. He objected, for in- 
stance, to its being laid down that the walls 
should be coloured with Indian ink, sepia, or 
neutral tint, &c.; that no colour should be used 
in perspective drawings; and so forth. He sug- 
gested that all the paragraphs relating to these 
details should be struck out. 

Mr. Mathews also stated his objections, and 
suggested that the circular should be sent as 
early as possible, in order to be of use. He was 
decidedly of opinion that the question of cost 


they should keep to their instructions; and to 
enable them to do so, the instructions ought to 


be as clear and explicit as possible. This was | 


; what the Alliance recommended. In his opinion 
}an architect wishing to compete ought to send 
|to the Alliance for a copy of their circular, in 
| order to adhere as much as possible to its sug- 
| gestions. 

After some further conversation, 

The Chairman read the suggested amend- 
|ments, which were eventually agreed to, and a 
| vote of thanks was passed to Messrs. Blashill, 
| Rickman, and Bunker, the delegates of last year. 
| Messrs. T. R. Smith, Rickman, Christian, and 


| year. 
The Chairman brought under notice the recent 


| cottage competition of the Society of Arts, and | 


| observed that, in his opinion, the Association 


|had been badly treated by the council, He 
|called upon Mr. Blashill to make a statement | 


| relative to the matter. 
| Mr. Blashill said that the instructions issued 
| by the council were very clear, and that the task 
|of competing was a very severe one. Nine 
| designs had been forwarded by members of the 
| Association, and ninety-nine were sent from the 
| United Kingdom. Looking at those proportions, 
|he could not agree with the judges that the 
| Association had not been well represented. He 
thought the report was a very unfair one, and 
that the Association ought to protest against it. 
A protest in accordance with the views of 
the meeting was agreed to. 








THE BRAYE MONUMENT, STANFORD.- 
ON-AVON. 


THE Countess of Beauchamp, one of the four 
owners of the Stanford estates and one of the 
four co-heirs of the barony of Braye, has recently 
erected, in the church of Stanford-upon-Avon, in 
Northamptonshire, the mausoleum of the Cave 
family, a monument to the memory of her 
mother, the late Baroness Braye, the joint pro- 
duction of Mrs. Thornycroft and of Signor 
Giovanni Fontana, kindly superintended by Mr. 
Gibson, the sculptor. 

It consists of a life-size portrait recumbent 
statue, in Carrara marble, the feet resting upon a 
greyhound couchant, by Mrs. Thornycroft. The 
figure reposes upon an altar tomb, of statuary 
marble, on which the inscription and the heraldic 
quarterings of the deceased are carved. The 
background of the monument is formed by a 
bas-relief, the work of Fontana, It represents a 
figure kneeling by a cross near a bed of snow- 
drops, finely carved, above which float a group 
of three angel children, designed by Gibson, 
supposed to be in the act of receiving the spirit 
of the departed. 

The bas-relief is inclosed in a moulded Gothic 





arch, of Sicilian marble, 10 ft. 8 in, high, sap- 
ported by two buttresses, 12 ft. 8 in. in height, 
in the style of the architecture of the church. 
The text, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” is 
carved in raised white marble letters above the 
arch, surmounted by a battlemented cornice, 

The architectural portion of the work was 
executed by Mr. Underwood, of Camden Town, 
The white marble platform, on which the altar 
tomb is placed, is inlaid in Mosaic, by Mr. Poole, 
of Westminster, in the style of the tre-cento 
period of Italy: the pieces of marble employed 
are cut from 700 fragments of antique marbles, 
collected by the lady to whose memory the 
monument is erected, at Tusculum and other 
ancient ruins in Italy. The design for the 
mosaic was suggested by a mosaic in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. This platform is approached by a 
plain white marble step, upon which are placed, 
in relief, some religious emblems to illustrate an 
illuminated marble scroll, with the 5th, 6th, and 
7th verses from the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes. 
The cost of the monument exceeded 2,0001. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Horsham.—It has been determined to esta- 
blish a corn exchange and market here, by 
means of a joint-stock company. 

The Potteries.—We are requested to state that 
| the architects of the North Staffordshire Infir- 
| mary are Messrs. Lynam & Nichols. 
| Towyn (North Wales).—New brick-fields have 
recently been opened in this neighbourhood, and 
excellent clay found for the purpose. Machi- 
nery, stoves, and sheds have been erected at 
Bronprys Brick and Tile Works, which have 
changed hands lately ; and at Caethle Yard, a 
large water-wheel is in course of construction, 
| besides all the other requisites for carrying on 
an extensive trade. Brick-fields near a neigh- 
bourhood like Towyn, where so much building 
is going on, and where there is every likelihood 
of a large town being built near the beach, will 
be very convenient. 

Blackburn. — The new Exchange has been 
opened. Its site presented difficulties. Besides 
| the irregularity of the plan, the levels must have 
caused trouble, there being over 6 ft. of fall in 
| the length of that which may be called the prin- 
cipal front: for one-half of this front faces the 
town-hall, whilst the other half forms the north 
| side of King William-street. The latter portion 
| may be described as retiring from the line of the 
| former at about 45 degrees, the apex of the ob- 
tuse angle being curved by a large radius. The 
front in Town-hall-street forms an acute angle 
| of about 70 degrees with that facing the town- 
| hall, and presents the same difficulties in the 
| levels of the ground as in the main front. The 
_Exchange-room, with its minor entrance-hall, 
| orchestra, approaches to the basement, &c,, 
|oceupies the whole site in King William-street. 
The room is 53 ft. in clear width, from wall to 
| wall, and 149 ft. in its extreme length, giving an 
larea of about 800 square yards. Centred with 
|the room at one end is the principal entrance- 
vestibule, an octagon of 25 ft. in internal diame- 
ter, having two entrances from the street, one 
parallel with King William-street, and the other 
parallel with the town-hall front, From this 
vestibule is also the principal entrance to 
the exchange-room, the news-room, and the 
approach to the other portions of the build- 
ing, to be retained for the business of the 
Exchange Company. This vestibule externally 
finishes as a tower of separation to the two por- 
tions of the principal front. The Exchange 
proper has been treated as a distinct feature in 
the composition, excepting that all the main 
horizontal mouldings above the plinth are to be 
repeated, and will be on the same level also, in 
the other fronts, The first contract has been 
confined to the Exchange, and the principal 
entrance vestibule or tower, up to the level of 
the parapet, with the offices and ware-rooms in 
the basement. The style of architecture adopted 
was suggested by the irregularities of the site, 
which precluding the use of any architecture of 
Classic severity, Gothic was chosen by the archi- 
tect, who studied under Sir Charles Barry. 
The building is wholly of stone, excepting the 
piers and groined arching of the basement, and 
the cross walls of the offices, which are of brick 
and cement. The tower vestibule is faced, both 
inside and ont, with Longridge stone, as well as 
the front of the exchange externally and all 
external dressings of the back and flank, where 
Darwen stone parpoints are used for the walling 
face. The internal dressings of the exchange 
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are of Burnley stone. Mr. Brakspear, of Man-| 
chester, has furnished the designs for the whole 
of the works, and under his direction they have 
been carried out. Mr. J. Simpson has acted 
throughout as the clerk of works. Mr. Farrell, | 
of Manchester, has been the general con- 
tractor, under whom many townspeople hav 
acted as sub-contractors. Messrs. Gabbott 
& Son, of Liverpool, were the contractors for the 
masonry and brickwork; Messrs. Edmundson 4 
Son, of Manchester, for the glazing throughout ; 
Mr. J. H. Dovey, of Manchester, for all the 
metal-work and gas-fittings: Mr. J. Casartelli, of 
Manchester, did the asphalting of the roof: Mr. 
Banks, of Manchester, executed all the wood- | 
carving; and Mr. Gregg, of Darwen, all the stone- | 
carving: Messrs. Minton & Co. were the con- | 
tractors for the tiling; and Messrs. Haden & Son, | 
of Trowbridge, for the heating. 
Cockermouth.—A company is likely to be} 
formed in Cockermouth for the purpose of build- 
ing a public room for entertainments, lectures, 
&c., with shops on the ground-floor. Building | 
appears to be in an active state in Cockermouth. 
Station-street is springing up, as also is the 
Mountain View suburb. It is not unlikely, it is 
said, that a hotel will be built close to the new 
railway station. 





the work they have to do; 





FACTORY CHIMNEYS. 


Mr. Peter CarmicHakt has recorded a serics 
of experiments for ascertaining the best size 
for factory chimneys, in a paper read at a 


| recent meeting of the Institution of Engineers 


in Scotland. He observes that the importance 
of an effective chimney need only be named. 
On it depends in a great measure the success 
of the firing, so as to raise steam quickly and 
keep it up steadily, and also the perfect com- 
bustion of the fuel with the least emount of 
smoke. With a draught in the chimney less 





| than 5-10ths on the pressure-gauge, the firing 


of the furnaces will, in most cases, be a constant 
toil to the fireman. He cannot avoid making a 
large quantity of black smoke, and in cases of an 
extra demand for steam, it is impossible to meet 
it, for no stirring or coaxing of a fire will make 
it burn brightly, or produce the red glow which 
is the perfect condition for raising steam, with- 
out a full command of draught. His experience 
is, that most factory chimneys are too large for 











can hardly be that), but too wide, especially at 
the top. In their practice, invariably as more 
boilers and furnaces have been added to a 
chimney the draught has been improved, and it 


| is obvious that if the opening in the chimney be 





VESTMINSTER PALACE. 
! 

On the vote of 49,4561. for defraying works 
and expenses of the new Houses on Parliament, 
being taken in the House of Commons on Friday 
last, Mr. Cowper, in reply to questions asked, 
said that upon the recommendation of the Select 
Committee, it might be remembered, the sum to 
be paid to Mr. Herbert for the painting of 
“Moses delivering the Law,” was raised to 
§,00C7. The committee also recommended that 
the existing agreements, being found inappli- 
cable to present circumstances, had better be 
cancelled, and this had been done. The Govern- 
ment had also asked Mr. Herbert what sum he 
would receive for the other painting, the “ Judg- 
ment of Daniel.” Mr. Herbert had mentioned 
4,C001., and the Government had been advised 
that that was a very proper sum: accordingly, 
an agreement had been entered into with Mr. 
Herbert for that amount. The design for this 
picture had been approved by the Fine Arts 
Commission, and was greatly admired. Mr. 
Maclise had nearly finished his picture, and he 
would be entitled very shortly to receive pay- 
ment for it, the sum having been raised to 
65,0001. In the same way the paintings of Mr. 
Cope and Mr. Ward were to be raised by 1001. 
each, and every painting would in future be 
made the subject of a separate agreement. 

The sum proposed for the completion of the 
clock tower and New Palace-yard was intended 
to be spent in this way. The clock tower was 
to be completed, so that the side which was now | 


y 
b 


imperfect might have the same form and the | 
same front as the sides which were finished. It | 
was proposed to take the opportunity of making | 
a@ subway, by which hon. members might reach | 
the other side of Bridge-street by a much safer | 
route. This subway would open into the station | 
of the Metropolitan District Railway, which was | 
proposed to be made on the other side of Bridge- | 
street, so that persons coming to and from | 
Westminster would be able to pass into and out | 
of the station without crossing the road. 

With regard to the open space it was not con- 
sidered desirable to carry out the suggestion of 
Sir C. Barry, of constructing New Palace-yard 
into a quadrangle. There was now such an op- 
portunity for producing space in combination 
with Parliament-square, that it was thought | 
desirable that attention should be directed 
rather to produce a large open area than to 
diminish it by new buildings. Hence the space 
would remain. An iron railing would be sub- 
stituted for the wooden temporary fence which 
was now erected, and the slope would be turfed 
and planted with trees. 

There was to be a station of the Metropolitan 
Railway opposite the clock tower. The remain- 
ing houses in Bridge-street would be given up to 
the compary for that purpose only on the under- 
standing that they would erect their buildings in 
a style that would harmonise with the nev | 
palace,—namely, in the Tudor style. 








ARCHITECTURAL Musrvm™.—On Tuesday last 
the paper read was on “ The Precinct of a Gothic 
Minster,’ by the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott. 
This was the last lecture for the season, 





| will be reduced. 


| not be called upon to pay the demand. 


too large compared with the whole of the open- 
ings in the dampers passing into it the draught 

Hence it is very noticeable in 
many chimneys, which are large in proportion 
to the number of furnaces they serve, or the 
coals consumed, or where a new chimney is put 
up to serve for prospective additional furnaces, 
the smoke issuing from such has a very lazy 
ascent, and they are generally blackened a long 
way down from the top by the smoke ; for when 
a breeze is blowing, the smoke, instead of ascend- 
ing, falls down the leeward side of the chimney, 
and clings to it like a ragged black flag. From 
observations, frequently repeated and tried und: 
various circumstances, it has been found that the 
temperature is nearly uniform at 600° behind the 
dampers. He builds his chimneys in the form 
of an obelisk. The taper top is found to answer 
the purpose well, the smoke ascending from it 
very freely, especially when there is a breeze of 
wind. At such times the ordinary top is acted 
on like a key when blown into to make it 
whistle, the blasts of wind affecting very per- 
ceptibly the draught of the furmaces. In the 
taper top this is not much felt, as the wind can 
only blow into one or two of the four compart- 
ments at a time, and this still allows the other 
two to vent freely. The greatest want of draught 
is occasionally on Monday mornings, after a cold 
wet Sunday. In such cases the flues and chimney 
are cooled down, and the draught greatly re- 
duced, so that the firemen have much difficulty 
in getting the fire to burn brightly, and keep up 
the supply of steam. 














ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 


KNIGHTLEY v. WAITE.—This was an action in 
the Lord Mayor’s Court, before the Recorder and 
a common jury, to recover 12/. 12s., for archi- 


| tectural drawings for stables. 





Mr. M‘Intyre, in opening the plaintiff’s case, stated 
that in October last he received a communication from the 
defendant, a gentleman of Norbiton, requesting him to 
make drawings for some stables. This was done, and the 
drawings duly delivered. After some delay, defendant 
made an objection to the expense that would attend the 
erection of stables upon the drawings furnished ; but the 
drawings had not been returned, and it was clear plaintiff 
should be paid for them. 

Evidence having been called in support of this case, 

Mr. Talfourd Salter urged that the defendant should 
He had taken a 
cottage for three years, and the landlord had allowed him 
2007. to build certain stables, The plaintiff's drawings 
and estimates would come to 400/., and he was requested 
not to exceed 2001, 
venient stables erected at a cost of 2007. 

His lordship, in summing up, pointed out to the jury 
that they would have to say whether the plaintiff had 
obeyed the instructions of the defendant as to the ex- 
pense of erecting these stables. 


The jury found for the defendant. 











TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD TO THE 
STRAND. 


Sir,—As your paper is the only reliable organ 
of information regarding public improvements 
and the construction of new streets, I have 
ventured to call your attention to the strange 
apathy exhibited by the promoters of the North- 
Western and Charing-cross Railway Bill with 
the contemporaneous formation of new streets 
from Tottenham-court-road to the Strand. It 


not too high (they | 


r | 


The defendant had had very con- | 


is now some nine months since the Bill became 
law, and they have made nosign. It was car- 
ried through Parliament with a high hand, at a 
vast expense, with the unanimous approval of 
an able and painstaking committee; the engi- 
neers, of the highest standing, including Mr. 
Hawkshaw; the London and North-Western 
Railway giving their support to the under- 
taking. Accidents are of constant occurrence, 
especially at the junction of Chandos-street and 
St. Martin’s-lane, in addition to others in the 
neighbourhood of St. Giles’s. Probably the in- 
| sertion of the above, or a few remarks from yon, 
| may rouse the dormant energies of the origina- 
tors to a sense of their obligation to the public, 
|as the thoroughfares in this district are daily 
| becoming more crowded and dangerous. 

A DEN1zEN oF CHARING-CROSS. 








ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, DUBLIN. 


Sir,—In the account of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Dublin, in the number of the Builder 
for May 6, it is stated that “the Archbishop of 
Dublin contributes the handsome donation of 
5001. in aid of a fund for augmenting the endow- 
ment.’ This sentence is from the original cir- 
cular respecting the church, but it requires con- 
siderable modification. In the first place, we 
must read, “the late Archbishop of Dublin ;” 
for it was Dr. Whately who gave this contribu- 
tion. And, in the second place, instead of its 
being devoted to augmenting the endowment, 
“it was thrown into the building fund,” which, 
even so, exhibits a deficit of nearly 2,0001. This 
sum lam now making earnest efforts to raise, 
and I trust that many who are friendly to the 
principle of free and open churches will be 
moved to aid me. 

Artuvr Dawson, Incumbent. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Diss.—A school-chapel has been opened at 
Diss Heywood. The edifice is of red brick, and 
in the Early Decorated style. The school is held 
in the western part. The cost amounted to 7281. 
Tie hacks of the béeache > the adiustment of 
The backs of the benches, by the adjustment o 
a screw, are clevated so as to form desks, and by 
ing further elevated into a horizon OSItIO: 
being furtl l 1 int horizontal ion 
they become tables. There is a residence for 
the schoolmaster attached. 











Knapwe (Cambridgeshire). — The parish 
church of Knapwell has been consecrated. The 
old tower still remains, but the rest of the church 
hi y rebuilt. As the village is 


been completely 
small (consisting only of a population of 150), 

the funds were not abundant, it was not 
considered advisable to attempt to build on the 
original design ; and therefore a nave and chan- 
| cel, with vestry on the north side, form the pre- 
sent plan. The chancel is furnished with an 
japse at the cast end, and separated from the 
nave by a small screen. There is no chancel 
arch, but the formation of the roof is different, 
so that the division is marked. All the seats are 
made of oak, and the old altar has been re- 
worked into the new one. The church is 17 ft. 
6 in. wide, and 61 ft. long, and accommodates 
119, including the school children. The contract 
has been executed by Messrs. Bell & Son, of 
Cambridge, and the whole work has been de- 
signed by Mr. W. M. Fawcett, of Cambridge, 
| architect. 

Ide Hill (Kent).—The foundation stone of the 
| new church, in this village, has been laid. It is 

in the Early Decorated style, and consists of 
nave, chancel, north and south transepts or 
chantries, and a towerand spire. The height of 
| the tower and spire together, is 90 ft. The church 
| is to be built to seat 200 persons. The architect 
'is Mr. C. H. Cook, of London, and the contractor 
is Mr. John Kirk, of Woolwich. The cost will 
be about. 2,5007. 

Cranley.—It has been resolved that the altera- 
tions and additions in the church shall be made, 
as originally contemplated, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Woodyer, the architect; and 
that Mr. Thurlow be.required to enter into a 
bond, to commence and complete the work in a 
stated time, and in such manner as may be ap- 
proved of by Mr. Woodyer, on the part of the 
parish, and according to the plans submitted to 
the vestry. 

Romsey.—The subscriptions for the new roof 
|of the north transept of the Abbey church are 
| progressing. Upwards of 5001., it is said, have 
‘been promised, and there is good probability 


| 
| 
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that the sum required for this alteration and 
improvement of the church will be soon realized. 

Tettenhall Wood (Staffordshire).—The founda- 
tion-stone of a new church at Tettenhall Wood 
has been laid. The edifice is to bear the name 
of Christ Church, and is to have a separate dis- 
trict assigned to it. The designs of the church 
have been prepared by Messrs. Bateman & 
Corser, of Birmingham, architects, whose plans 
were selected in a limited competition of local 
architects. The style of architecture adopted is 
Decorated Gothic, of simple character. The 
length of the building will be 100 ft., the width 
60 ft., and the height 75 ft. The tower and spire 
will be 150 ft. high. The church will consist of 
nave, north and south aisles, with north and 
south porches, chancel and chancel aisle, tower 
and spire, with vestry in tower, and organ-loft 
over. The whole of the roofs will be open-tim- 
bered. The nave will be separated from the 
aisles by four arches, and the aisles covered by 
four span roofs at right angles with the nave. 
In each aisle will be four three-light tracery- 
headed windows, and a five-light window at the 
west end of the nave; and in the chancel (which 
is apsidal) will be three-light windows, with 
external gables over each window. The church 
will provide accommodation for 700, and: the 
school children will be located in the chancel 
aisle. The whole of the exterior of the church 
will be built of Codsall stone, as also the internal 
arches and piers. Mr. John Cockerill, of Wol- 
verhampton, is the contractor for the building, 
which is to cost about 2,700. exclusive of the 
tower and spire. 

Llanelly—We understand the contract for | 
erecting St. Peter’s Church, Llanelly, has been | 
taken by the firm of Messrs. Jones & Co., of | 
Gloucester, the contractors who are erecting | 
Neath Church. 


{ 
} 


Pooks Receibed. | 


The New Path : 

1865. New York: James Miller, Broadway. | 
The New Poth for April contains a paper on 
Miss Hosmer’s statue of Zenobia, and one titled 
“Our Furniture: what it is, and what it should | 
be.” The writer of the first, instead of taking a | 
new path, follows an old one, and a wrong one, | 
in asserting that the American works sent to the | 
1862 Exhibition were treated with the same 
“ studious disrespect which everything American 











a Monthly Art Journal. April, | 


our own mind, than Arthur Warwick’s “ Spare 
Minutes,” or Owen Feltham’s “ Resolves.” Save 
Colton’s “Lacon,” few modern works of the kind 
have appeared which have attracted a moderate 
degree of attention, for even the clever ‘‘ Guesses 
at Truth” made their way slowly into favour. 
French literature has always been much richer 
in works of this kind than our own. It may be 
that the French mind is more readily taken with 
aught which partakes of epigrammatic smartness, 
or antithetical point. It may be, also, that John 
Bull’s John Bullism indisposes him from accept- 
ing readily the thoughts of another man, when 
offered to him in a shape that seems to indicate 
that they are in any degree better than his own ; 
hence he looks at them askance, and with some 
sort of jealousy, as if they jarred against his 
amour propre. 

From the works thus alluded to Mr. Boyes’s 
differs, inasmuch as each subject is introduced 
by a quotation from some other writer. These 
quotations are made the subject of comment, 
either in confirmation or elucidation, and some- 
times in refutation : they show a range of read- 
ing only surpassed in extent and variety by that 
of Southey, as manifested in his “ Common- 
place Book.” To attempt to convey an accurate 
notion of the contents of this work from a single 
or a few specimens would be nearly as ridiculous 
as the conduct of the well-known foolish fellow 
who carried a brick about with him to give an 
idea of the house he had to sell. One such, how- 
ever, we must give :— 

“‘When writhing earthworms meet th’ unwelcome day.” 

Bloomfield : ‘* Spring.” 

** As true of the human heart as of the field, when the 
sun and the ploughshare of truth and conviction are at 
work upon it.” 

To the book itself we refer our readers, not 
doubting but that by its perusal they will obtain 
a rich supply of intellectual matter, which they 
may read, mark, and inwardly digest. 





VARIORUM. 


“Murray & Co.’s Book of Information for 
Railway Travellers and Railway Officials.” By 
R. Bond. Murray & Co., Paternoster-row. This 
is both a useful and an amusing volume ; but it 
must be kept in mind that it gives the public 
advice and instruction from the superintendent’s 
point of view, the author being the superin- 
tendent at the Newport station of the Great- 


Western Railway. The information is illustrated 


| with anecdotes, &c., which render it all the 


eee ee fees yey ae | , é 
instinctively received in England at that time. |more readable and instructive.-——* The Acts 


Mr. Page’s portraits, says the writer, were left 
to shiver by themselves in the gloomy American 
department ; Mr. Story’s fine statues were placed 
so that they could not be seen; and Miss Hos- 
mer’s “ Zenobia”’ had an “ ignominious position”’ 
at the “ back door” of Gibson’s Temple. Such 
evil misrepresentations are to be regretted ; and, 
when made, as in this case, by one professing 
to write with high aims, and with truth for a 
watch-word, to be wondered at. The position 
of Mr. Page’s pictures was determined by the 
small committee of Americans who at the last 
moment arranged their department: one of Mr. 
Story’s striking statues was placed so that it 
was the first thing that met the eye on entering 
the Roman Court, and the other so that it was 
the last object seen on quitting it ; while Miss 
Hosmer’s “ Zenobia,” set up by special arrange- 
ment in connexion with her master’s works, had 
one of the most prominent sites possessed by 
statue in the whole exhibition. Not the least 
curious part of the matter is that, after these 
unfounded complaints, the writer proceeds to 
show, by nine columns of print, thatthe “Zenobia” 
is a thoroughly worthless statue, unworthy of 
any place at all! 

We have pointed to these observations because 
we revolt against any attempt that is made to 
foster unkind feelings between two kindred 
nations, speaking the same tongue and animated 
to a great extent by the same motives; and 
would reprobate it strongly from whichever side 
of the Atlantic it might proceed. 





Lacon in Council. By J. F. Boyes, author of 
“ Tllustrations of Auschylus.” London. 1865. 


Books of aphorisms are generally peculiarly in- 
teresting as well as instructive; they may not 
quite resemble “the Iliad in a nutshell,” but 
they may be regarded as the concentrated 
essence of the thoughts of an observing and 
reflective mind. We know few books more at- 
tractive, or the spirit of which more thoroughly 
penetrates, and communicates its flavour to, 


| concerning Inventions and Designs exhibited at 
|the Dublin International Exhibition, 1865, and 
| Industrial Exhibitions generally.” By F. W. 
|Campin, barrister-at-law. London: Stevens, 
Lincoln’s-inn. This comment on the Act 28th 
Vic., cap. 3 and cap. 6, will be useful for the pur- 
poses in view. It contains notes and citations 
of modern and important cases, as to exhibition, 
publication, and user; also a statement of some 
principal points in the law and practice of 
patents; with an appendix, containing the pro- 
visions of the Art-copyright Act, 1862, and 
the Merchandise Marks Act, 1862.——“ An 
Appeal to all Christians and the Jewish Nation 
to liberate Jerusalem.” By C. F. Zimpel, 
F.M.D., Chief Engineer of different railways in 
America and Europe. London: Stevenson, 
Paternoster-row, 1865. On the title-page of 
this pamphlet are the words, “100,000 copies 
in different languages,” which mean, we sup- 
pose, that 100,000 copies have been so printed, 
or are to be. The author ingeniously proves 
that Jerusalem and the surrounding country 
belong at present to the Devil, at least if that 
gentleman is to be believed; for he himself 
said, upon a well-known occasion, “It is 
delivered unto me and to whomsoever I will 
give it.” Mr. Zimpel does not want either to 
purchase or to ask it from the present proprie- 
tor, but he wants his fellow Christians, and the 
Jews, to help him to take it from him and to 
hand it over to the proper owner. If this can 
be done, by running railways through it and 
otherwise improving it, as Mr. Zimpel no doubt 
contemplates, good and well: the proper owner 
is one who requires no other sort of human 
agency to help him towards the repossession, if 
he desires it. Perhaps he did not unmercifully 
deliver it over to the Devil after all, although 
the Devil said so. We ought, at all events, to 
have better authority than this before we cast a 
greedy and worldly eye upon a fine country in 
possession of even “a sick man” whose Chris- 
tian and semi-Christian subjects we have already 
defended from the attack of a Christian emperor 








who coveted this neighbour’s land, as others 
seem to be inclined to do. Our possession, we 
fear, would not make it more holy or less dese- 
crated than it is: witness even now the un- 
seemly Christian squabbles over the holy sepul- 
chre itself, 








Mliscellanen, 


ARCHITECTURAL PuBLicatTion Socrety.—The 
annual general meeting of this Society will be 
held on Friday afternoon, the 26th instant, at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, Mr. Beresford Hope taking 
the chair at three o’clock. 


Tue Dante FestivaL, Frorence.—The Fes- 
tival passed off most successfully. The statue 
is described to us as horribly ugly and out of 
drawing. An expected account of the Festival, 
from our correspondent there, had not arrived 
at the time of going to press. 


THE Surrey THEATRE.—We are requested by 
Mr. C. N. Foster, the builder, to state that the 
formal doings as to the laying of the first brick 
in the foundation of the new theatre, of which 
an account was recently forwarded to us, was an 
affair of the neighbourhood ; and that due notice 
will be given of the formal laying of the chief 
stone. 


Peruvian Rariways.—The National Bank is 
authorised to issue 66,800 shares of the Peruvian 
Railway Company, Limited, of 251. each, repre- 
senting a first issue of capital aggregating 
1,670,0001. The Peruvian Government have 
granted a concession in the shape of a guarantee 
of seven per cent. per annum on the whole 
capital, viz. 3,340,0001.; and a redemption fund 
is also to be formed from the capital raised, by 
means of which shares will be periodically drawn 
after the expiration of twenty years, and paid 
off at a stipulated premium of 100 per cent. 
The International Contract Company, Limited, 
have entered into a contract for the construc- 
tion of the works. 


InsTITUTION OF CrvIL ENGINEERS.—The anni- 
versary dinner of the Institution of Engineers 
was held on the 12th instant, in Willis’s Rooms, 
| St. James’s. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
| John B. M‘Lean, C.E., the president, who was 
| supported by Mr. Fowler, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Scott 
| Russell, Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Hemans, 
Mr. Vignoles,&c. Thecompany numbered between 
| 200 and 300, and included the Duke of Somerset, 
| Earl Granville, the Earl of Devon, the Earl of 
| Donoughmore, Lord Stanley, M.P., Sir Charles 
| Wood, bart., M.P., Sir John Pakington, bart., 
| {.P., General Sabine, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
|the Lord Mayor, Sir Rowland Hill, Admiral 
Robinson, and many other men of note. 








} 
| 
THE BaLt-room at “ CreMoRNE.”—Sir: With 
| reference to the report of the action, “ Bliss v. 
| Smith,” in the Builder of the 6th inst., I beg to 
| say that I in no way acted in conjunction with 
| Mr. Allom, in the construction of the ball-room 
at Cremorne Gardens, my duties being solely in 
| connexion with the building of the new suite of 
offices attached to the Cremorne Hotel. Both 
works were certainly proceeded with at the 
| game time, and included in the same contract as 
}between Mr. Smith and Mr. Davis, but our 
| duties were quite separate and distinct. Since I 
| am not anxious to rob Mr. Allom of any portion 
of the credit due to him from the design of the 
ball-room, you will oblige me by inserting this 
in your next.—Jamrs J. LArorest. 


Merroroniran Market Bitt.—On the motion 
for the second reading of this Bill, Mr. Cox 
objected to the Bill, on the ground that it would 
authorise the conversion of two large buildings 
in the Cattle Market into model lodging-houses, 
and would appropriate space which would in 
future be required for the extension of the 
market. He moved that it be read a second 
time that day six months. Mr. Crauford said 
the buildings referred to had been originally 
erected for hotels, but they had been found un- 
suitable for that purpose. It was therefore pro- 
posed to turn them into model lodging-houses ; 
and he thought, considering the great clearance 
which was being effected in the City by rail- 
ways, that this was an object with which the 
House would sympathise. Alderman Sidney 
thought the ground of objection to the Bill un- 
reasonable. After some remarks from Mr. Ayrton, 
the amendment was withdrawn, and the Bill read 
a second time, 
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Wetpinc STEEL AND Cast oR MALLEABLE 
Iron.—Mr. William Carson Corsan, of Sheffield, 
has provisionally specified the use of a compo- 
sition, consisting of borax, fifty parts; Calais 
sand, thirty parts; emery, ten parts; and man- 
ganese, ten parts, in the welding of steel and 
cast or malleable iron; but he does not restrict 
himself to these precise proportions. 





Usr or Waste Heat In Kitns.—Our North 
Fleet correspondent, ““W. May, jun.,” again 
addresses us on this subject. He says,—“I 
introduce my plan of furnace to another good 
purpose,—for drying Portland cement before 
burnt, where cement-makers dry with ovens 
instead of the waste of the kilns. This plan of 
furnace burns the gases from the kilns; and, by 
applying it to outlets of ovens, why should this 
not answer for consuming the smoke from the 
ovens and using the heat from the same, instead 
of its going into the air as waste, and a great 
waste of fuel also? If cement-makers were to 
take this into consideration, a great saving of 
fuel might be eftected by this simple plan.” Mr. 
May also speaks of a method to prevent the heat 
from forcing out the walls of the floors, which 

«answers well. This improvement, he says, can 


Oe eat 





and would soon pay for itself. 


sewage which has its outfall at the Arle tank, 
and which comprises that of the town on the 
north side of the Chelt. 
tank is into the Chelt, which runs close by, and 
the attention of the surveyor, Mr. Humphris, has 
been for some time directed to this tank as being 
in a situation favourable for experiments in irri- 





sity. The course of the sewage has already, it 


is reported, had a most marked effect on the 


reach of its fructifying influence. A meadow 
supplied with it bears a crop of grass which is 
said to be somewhat astonishing. By rapid 
motion offensive odour seems to be avoided. The 


the sewage is shown in one or two spots very 
clearly. The liquid running in the carrier along 
the top of a ridge has percolated through the 
earth into the furrow, and there collecting, is as 
bright and colourless as though it had escaped 
from a limpid brook. 





Masters AND OPERATIVES.—Lord St. Leonards’s 
Bill has been printed. It proposes that any 


trades, having been for the previous six months 





place (the masters having carried on their trade 
for the six months, and the workmen having 
worked at their trade for the seven previous 
years), may at a meeting agree to form a council 
of conciliation and arbitration; and, after due 
notice in a local newspaper, a licence may be 
granted by the Crown for the formation of such 
a council. The council is to consist of masters 
and workmen, not less than two nor more than ten 
ofeach, andachairman unconnected with trade, the 
chairman to be elected by the council. The council 
are to be elected annually by masters and work- 
* men qualified as above described, the masters 
* appointing their portion of the council and the 
workmen theirs; and a register of electors is to 
be formed and kept by the clerk of the council. | 
The council are to have power to hear and deter- | 
mine all disputes and differences between 
masters and workmen, as set forth in the Act of 
5 George IV., cap. 96, which may be submitted 
to them by both parties, the award to be final | 
and conclusive ; and the council may adjudicate 
upon any other disputes submitted to them by 
mutual consent of masters and workmen. But 
nothing in this Billis to authorize the council to 
establish a rate of wages, or price of labour or 
workmanship at which the workman shall in 
future be paid; and no member of the council is 
to adjudicate in any case which he, or any re- 
lative of his, is plaintiff or defendant. Disputes 
are to be first referred to a committee of the 
council, the committee of conciliation, consisting 
of one master and one workman, who are to en- 
deavour to reconcile the parties: if they are 
unsuccessful in this, the dispute is to go before 
the council, a quorum to consist of not less than 
one master and one workman with the chairman. 
No counsel or attorneys are to be allowed to 
attend any hearing. 
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MerropotrtaN Memoria or Ricnarp Cospen.| New Docks at Preston.—New docks, which 
It has been resolved to erect a statue of Cobden | will cost between 30,0U01/. and 40,0001., are about 
on a site at the entrance to Camden-town, to be made at Preston. The river Ribble will 
granted by the vestry of St. Pancras for the| have to be diverted for a mile, opposite Preston, 
purpose. | in order to afford the necessary accommodation. 


PROPERTY IN THE City.—The premises No. THE CorDWAINERS’ CoMPANY’S SURVEYORSHIP, 
29, Cornhill, lately vacated by Messrs. Currie} Arrangements are making to supply this vacancy. 
& Co., were, on Wednesday, sold by auction by| Mr. Harry Oliver, of the firm of Wigg & Oliver, 
Messrs. E. Fox & Bousfield, and realised the sum appears to be the favourite candidate. The 
of 40,0001. The tenure was freehold, and the/ ¢ompany could scarcely get a better man for 
superficial area 2,200 feet. | their purpose. 


DEMOLITION IN CLERKENWELL. — The fittings | 


| 


Oxrorp ScHoot or Art.—It is understood 
have been removed from upwards of fifty houses, | that the sub-committee of this institution have 
situated in Baker-street, Lloyd-square, Wharton- appointed Mr. R. Macdonald, of the South Ken- 
street, Bagnigge Wells-road, and in the Farring-| gington, and formerly of the Dundee School of 
don-road, Clerkenwell, which have been pur-| Art, as instructor to the school about to be 
chased by the Metropolitan (Underground) | opened here. 

Railway Company, who require the sites for | 

widening the line, which is rendered necessary | A Caution to Prumpers.—The ball-tap, con- 
in consequence of the junction of the London, | nected with a kitchen-range at Reading being out 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, and the Finsbury | of repair, a plumber was sent for to remedy the 




























be applied at a small outlay, or # might be} 
executed on the principle of “ no cure, no pay,” | 


CHELTENHAM SEwAGE Works. — The experi- | 
ments are at present entirely confined to the} 


The outfall of the Arle | 


gation, and because the diversion of the sewage | 


from the Chelt had become absolutely a neces- | 


character and quality of the herbage within | 


deodorising power which the land possesses over | 


number of masters and workmen in any trade or | 


inhabitant householders, or part occupiers in the | 


extension of the line. 
to are to be pulled down immediately for the 


for the industrious classes have not been erected 
too soon. 





ASSOCIATION. — At 
May 10th, 


BrRitTIsH ARCHMOLOGICAL 
|the annual general meeting, 


|of the treasurer’s accounts, and the list of asso- 
ciates elected, withdrawn, deceased, and pro- 


posed to be reraoved from the list of associates | 


for non-payment of their subscriptions, were read 
and adopted. The state of the Association was 
pronounced to be very satisfactory,—an increase 


of fifty-five members in the year, fifteen with- | 


drawals, thirteen deaths, and six to be removed ;— 


| a balance of 261. 6s. 4d. in favour of the society, 
Thanks for ser- | 


and every account discharged. 
vices were voted to the president, officers, 


auditors, &c., and a ballot was taken for the exe- | 


cutive for the session 1865-66. 


THe Merrororiran Gas 
receipts by each company in 1861, 1862, and 
1863, from the sale of gas, according to a table 
in the Mining Journal, were as follows :— 























Company. 1861 1862. 1863. 
Chartered ............ 6 +...40204,220 
City of London...... 81,277 ...... 92,378 ...... 94,917 
Commercial 113,129 
Equitable ............ 66,053 ...... 69,361 ...... 69,627 
Great Central ...... : 72,485 cece 73,040 
Imperial.......... 356,930 ...... 397,947  ...... 419,061 
Independent .. 68,361 ...... 60,659 ...... 59,667 
London ........ 127,683 ...... ASB,T76 6008 142,804 
POUND kv chandosdcckes > * 136,812 142,975 
TI aacssttanneves FF 29,033 29,960 
South Metropolitan 67,407 ...... 61,168 ...... 5 
Surrey Consumers’ GEATO > icra 49,292 ...... 

WE CE acccsuisetcsadons 63,134 .....<. 69,159 ...... 
Tete cca: 1,374,732 ... 1,498,570 1,573,201 
RESERVING “ MrneERALS” ON Sotp LAanp.— 


In a case Bell v. Wilson, before Vice-Chancellor 
Kindersley, the question was the construction of 
a reservation or exception contained in a deed of 
conveyance of lands in Northumberland, at a 
place called Long Benton, dated in 1801. The 
bill was filed by the owner of the land to restrain 
the defendant from digging freestone, the plain- 
tiff representing the purchaser, and the defend- 
ant the vendor. The reservation, as far as was | 
material, was in these words :—“ All mines and 
seams of coal, and other mines, metals, or 
minerals.” Freestone was commonly found in 
the district, at distances varying from 6 ft. to| 
20 ft. below the surface. After hearing the 
parties, the Vice-Chancellor said that there was 
great difficulty in determining what the word 
“royalty”? meant, but the strong probability | 
was that in this particular locality it was under- 
stood to apply to “ mines and minerals.” As to 
the exception, the word “mineral,” in its 
largest sense, applied to every production con- | 
stituting the earth’s crust, even including the | 
mould on which the vesture grew, but it was| 
hardly possible to conceive that a vendor having | 
sold land to a purchaser could reserve the right | 


to that which formed, in fact, the whole subject 
matter; and it must, therefore, have some more 
limited meaning. The etymology of the word 
mineral was, that which was dug from a mine; 
but there was a clear distinction between a mine 
and a quarry. The words used did not include 
freestone; “ mines” being the governing word ; 


The houses above alluded | 


commencement of the works, The City dwellings | 


Dr. | 
James Copland, F.R.S., vice-president, in the | 
chair, the report of the auditors, the balance-sheet | 


Companies. — The | 


defect. The ball was placed on the fire, when a 
| loud explosion followed, water having found its 
way inside the ball. One person sustained a 
severe cut by the fall of a fragment of the 
broken range, and others escaped with slight 


bruises. Fortunately the windows were open at 
the time of the explosion. 
New French CuurcH 1x Lonpon.—Under 


the title of “ Notre Dame de France 4 Londres,” 
a French Roman Catholic church (it is said) is 
to be founded in Leicester-square, the quarter 
in which the greatest number of Frenchmen 
| of all classes reside, and there will be annexed 
|to it free schools and an establishment of 
Sisters of Charity. Subscriptions are said to 
have been received on so liberal a scale, as to 
enable the promoters of the work to secure 
the site on which Burford’s Panorama stood for 
many years. Previously to the erection of the 
church, the Sisters of Charity will occupy the 
building. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON Woop.—A new process of 
photographing on wood has been patented by 
Messrs. W. & H. Smith & Co., Bow-lane, Cheap- 
side. For decorative purposes, it is said, it will 


| be found advantageous, as pictures can be trans- 
| ferred to panels, ceilings, or any surface that 


may require ornamentation. Graining can by 
this new process of photography be multiplied 
and transferred to a surface with accuracy. For 
household ornamentation, and for decoration 
of public edifices, this method of applying 
photography is said to be economic in its appli- 
cation and artistic in its effects, while it is as 
durable as the material upon which it is trars- 
fixed. 


Tue Deoporistnc Works at Strovp.—The 
system introduced by Dr. Bird for deodorising 
the sewage of Stroud has been in operation for 
several months. Some gentlemen, on behalf of 
the Bristol Board of Health, have just made a 
formal survey of the works, with a view to the 
recommendation of the system for adoption at 
Bristol. Dr. Bird took his visitors to the water- 
falls, and, having filled a jug with the water, 
showed its comparative purity. One or two of 
the deputation tasted the liquid, and agreed in 
stating that there was no offensive taste. They 
were shown samples of the different qualities of 
the manure. A farmer’s man, who had come 
fora supply, said that where the manure had 
been tried the grass was very healthy and strong. 
The deputation expressed their satisfaction at 
the completeness of the deodorisation and the 
purifying process. 


Eripemic at ALDERSHOTT.—We are sorry to 
hear that there is an unusual mortality amongst 
children at Aldershott. On falling sick they are 
immediately ordered into hospital, and all access 
to them denied to the parents. The highest 


state of excitement prevails in the camp 


|amongst the married people, and the harsh 


measures of the medical authorities have 
provoked some half-frenzied parents into acts of 
insubordination in their attempts to see their 
children. A Board of Inquiry on the subject 
has been held, in which the chief medical officers 
of the camp took part, when it was determined 
to remove those families where the sickness has 
been, out of the camp under canvas. There are 
ded state of the 


























































































and inasmuch as it never could have been the} great complaints of the crow ! 
intention that having sold the soil the vendor | quarters in camp, and of the scarcity of water, 
should have a right to come and break up the| there not being sufficient to flush the drains. 
ground at any time and to any extent, the| The system of drainage at Aldershott was never 
plaintiff was entitled to a decree for an injunc-|of the best, and with a deficiency of water it is 
tion, for damages, and an account, with costs. now in a very bad condition. 
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RacLan CastLE.—We are glad to find that, in 
consequence of the assessment committee having 
reconsidered and rescinded their late decision in 
reference to Raglan Castle, on which we recently 
commented, the Duke of Beaufort has given 
directions that the castle and grounds be at once 
re-opened. 


Sr. BarTHotomew’s Cuvurcu, IsLincton.—The 
ceremony of consecrating this church, situated 
in Shepperton-street, New North-road, Islington, 
took place on Friday, the 12th instant, in the 
presence of a crowded congregation. It was ex- 
pected that the Lord Bishop of London would 
have consecrated the church, but owing to his 
being unexpectedly summoned to the Honso of 
Lords the Bishop of Ripon performed the duties. 


BREATHING IN SMOKE AND Porsonous VAPOURS, 
An ingenious Frenchman has invented a respi- 
ratory apparatus, by means of which a man, it 
is said, may breathe and walk about in the midst 
of the most deleterious atmosphere. The inven- 
tion consists of a tin knapsack, which is strapped 
to the back, and filled with compressed air. 
Communicating with the mouth is a series of 
tubes, which supply fresh air to the lungs, and 
carry off the exhalations ; while the nostrils are 
closed with a spring, and the eyes protected 


from the action of injurious vapours or dense | 
smoke, by tightly-fitting glasses. Experiments | 


are being made with this apparatus at the Poly- 
technic. 


Compressrep-arr Hicn-sprep Hawwrr.—Mr. 
W. D. Grimshaw, of Birmingham, has read a 


paper at the Institution of Mechanical En- |} 
gineers, descriptive of a high-speed compressed- | 


air hammer, for planishing, stamping, tc. The 
air is compressed by a force-pump, worked by a 


crank-pin on the driving-pulley, and is delivered | 


into the interior of the hammer-frame, which 





| 


| 
| 


forms the reservoir. The working cylinder and | 
piston, with hammer, are arranged as in an} 


ordinary steam-hammer, but driven by the com- 
pressed air, which is admitted above and below 
the piston alternately by a slide valve, the pres- 


sure of the air being regulated by a throitle- | 


valve worked by a foot-treadle. The force, 
rapidity, and quality of the blow given by the 
hammer can be changed with great promptness 
and accuracy; and the hammer is found very 
advantageous in many situations, such as where 
there would be a loss of power by condensation 
in bringing steam from a great distance, or 
where the damp from leakage of steam or the 
dropping of condensed water on the anvil would 
be objectionable, as in planishing bright work. 


Hypravtic POWER AT THE Mipranp Rahway 
Co.’s Starion.—At the goods station of the Mid- 
land Company, Agar Town, the trucks are brought 
up to the landing-stage by hydraulic machinery, 
loaded or unloaded when required by hydraulic 
cranes, and they are shifted from one set of rails 


to another by means of traverses worked by | ™ For works at the Brunswick Tavern public house, Old 
ss 


hydraulic power. Press a lever, and in an in- 
stant the loaded truck glides noiselessly away ; 
another lever is pressed, and forthwith a huge 
bale of goods, or a heavy forging, is seen dangling 
in the air, and is swung round, and deposited in 





| 


| 


| 


the truck or waggon, as tenderly as a mother | 


would place her sleeping child in its cradle. The 


Railwey News says,—The machinery by which | 


all this power is made go readily available con- 
sists of the water-engines of Sir William Arm- 
strong, situated some hundred yards distant from 
the place. Our readers are familiar with the 


principle upon which this power is obtained and | 
applied. The effect of a pressure of water from | 


natural sources is got by what are termed 
“ae 


accumulators,” which, in this instance, con- 
sist of a large reservoir formed of iron 


plates, and filled with seventy tons of gravel | 


and sand, and its pressare is about equal to that 
of a head of water 1,500 ft. This force is raised 
by the hydraulic power, and is ever ready and 
available for acting on a column of water, and 
the pressure may be regulated as required over 
every part of the system. A small steam-engine 
is employed for pumping the water into the 
cylinder of the hydraulic press. This hydraulic 
pressure is obtained at a very small cost. Some 
engines of this description which are employed 
at the Newport Docks, in Monmouthshire, de- 
livered, last year, 219,000 tons of coal, at a cost 
of about one farthing per ton for pressure, and 
abont one halfpenny for wages, stores, and re- 
pairs; the cost of loading by hand having pre- 
viously been from 5d. to 7d. per ton. 





CHURCH-BUILDING IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
There are about 100 meeting-houses in the 
Sandwich Islands, erected by the islanders, at a 
cost of 150,000 dollars. The one at Honoluln is 
built of coral rock, 


OrIGIN OF THE Worn “ Navvy.” —The ordi- | 
nary idea as to this is, that the word is a con- 
traction of “ navigator,’ as first applied to the 
workmen of our “inland navigation,” or canals ; 
but a writer in Chambers’s Journal rejects this 
theory, and suggests that the word “navvy” is 
“identical with Nabbi or Naabbi, a word of} 
Danish origin, but in common use among the | 
Gaelic population of the counties of Sutherland, | 
Ross, and Inverness, to denote neighbour. During | 
the construction of the Crinan Canal, which | 
connects Loch Fyne with the Atlantic, and was | 
commenced in 1793, numbers of Highland work- | 
men were assembled from the counties just men- | 
tioned, and by them the word Nabbi or Naabbi | 
was constantly employed in addressing each | 
other, just as an Englishman in similar circum- 





| stances would use ‘ mate’ or ‘comrade.’ This is | 


a well-ascertained fact; and it is also equally 
certain that most of the engineers and contrac- 
tors connected with the works came from, and 
returned to, the south of Scotland and England.” | 








| 
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TENDERS | 

For erecting two smal! houses near Wimbledon station, 
for the British Land Company, from plans and specifica- 
tions by their architect, Mr, Blenkarn ;— 





PRMD 5. svi scrsvessiesssiverctcess ... £645 0 0 | 
Robinson . 6&0 0 0 
PIER cnnsteranviersiscewerengven —« 67 09 0 


For erecting a warehouse, No. 4, Chisweil-street, Fins- 


bury, for Messrs. Blyth & Sons. Mr, F, G. Widdows, | 







architect :-— 

Child & Son ......, ‘ sisaver £5,460 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler . 5,287 0 0 
Axford & Co....... . 4,900 0 0 
BE I a icc teccaccnnnriinees 4,747 0 0 

srowne & Robinson ............... 4,747 0 0 
ee eR . 4,660 0 0 
Anley “e 0 0 
Enunor (accepte 0 0 








— j 
For pair of villa residences, London Road, Enfield, Mr, | 


T. J. Hill, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 


NINIID nn pnilesibinee sens comegandediieies £1,780 0 0 
IE, srccceatacniscbstcevaniiinsakdarves 1,763 0 0 
Cushing . 1,730 0 0 
PD catrticnigckcavhieisicpenchmnicensns 1,476 0 0 





For new kennels and stables for the Craven Hunt, at | 


Little Walcot, Berks, Messrs. Money & Son, architects, 
Newbury :— 


PUOT dc sadctientioonicsvivwvuioséeees 1,340 0 0 
Martin & Hoskings.................. 315 0 0 
J. & E. Harrison............ “a ’ 0 0 
Wooldridge (accepted) ............ 0 0 








For the erection of warehouse, &c., Gun-alley, Ber- 
mondsey, for Mr. Fauntleroy. Mr. R. Gale, architect :— 
W 


RDER sansichvsapiniissdreaaounens ere £2,559 0 0 
VL Ee Rae 2,570 0 O 
NO suis ccdecdcedbicsvcestenoencsbsisent 2,345 0 0 
King & Sons ............ eéveuenseesvess 2,266 0 0 





ent-road, for Mr, J. Dickson. Mr, Frederick Holsworth, 
Deal and Oak Mahogany 
Fittings. Fittings, 


architect :— 





Selleck ...... a wa 206 
Tracey & Son 74 234 
Lawrence .., BRD ssteiinones 189 








For shop, Eastgate-street, Gloucester, Mr. H, James, 
architect :— 
Sheppard & Meredith (accepted) £303 0 0 


For a pair of houses at Morley-road, Lewisham, Mr. 
Banks, jun., architect ;— 
Hammond (without fencing) ...... £936 0 0 
Mortimer (with fencing) ............ 830 0 0 


Gent, Brothers (without fencing) 760 0 0 





For the St. Helen’s Brewery new tavern, Wavertree- 
road, Liverpool, Mr, Geo, R, Isborn, architect ;— 
EOE. svvinesotinsiteenipvssh cercseuines £1,736 0 0 
Pollock 1,600 0 0 








For a house at Redhill, Surrey, for Mr. Perrin, Myr, 
J. ¥. Matthews, architect, Quantities supplied :— 
0 











EAMK . vchsesedbbdedcupabemivensencrestucesiee £340 0 

Holdsworth ., sé 5 0 0 
PREM .. ceposcinvcssaencossvns . 883 0 0 
Sheppard (accepted) 633 0 0 

For three houses at Peckham Rye. Mr, H, Jarvis, 
architect :— 

Collis. &. Bon. ..02...n0rssscscsossee sovee 3,173 0 O 
IID x ens caries cscmnies nteaeladiniias 3,084 0 0 
Marsland & Sons.............0..000 3,015 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole ve «2,997 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler... +» 2,925 0 0 
Henshaw............. . 2,834 0 0 
«pe ea A ol oe 2,025 0 0 





For new farm buildings on the estate of the Rt. Hon. 
Ear] Amherst, at Seven Oaks, Kent, Mr. J. F. Matthews, 
architect :— 

aS aD ... £1,204 0 0 
Wood ...... » 1,200 0 0 






For house for Admiral Sir Baldwin Walker, Bart, Mr, 
T. Jeckyll, architeet :— 





GADDOMD ccesserccesevseteveves sonnsecesss A000 0 0 
Currold ..,. . 4,296 0 0 
BO, 5c a dn Denctsai chowdecweuanivieel . 8,788 0 0 
QO iiciricccdrisceniinwieate 3,400 0 0 
Beats... crecvvsevevense sevcusssvesuesceeey 3,200 0 0 





For stabling, &e., Stones End, Borough, Mr, H, 
Jarvis, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 





eI ea Sa EE Fey OCT £597 0 0 
Henshaw .......... 597 0 O 
Marsland & Sons. 695 0 0 
Thompson ... 660 0 0 





For warehouse, Wilson-street, Finsbury. Mr. G, Wales, 
architect :— 
oe © ee ee pevdiakediensapenne £2,232 0 0 
Hack & Sen . 2,122 0 0 
Axford & Co 2,085 0 0 
Brown & Robinsen ..,.....000...00 2,075 0 0 
Henshaw we 2,008 0 0 








For two houses, Kingsland-road, Mr, Gliddon, arehi- 
tect :— 





ROOM ,...s000+ cnavbantnteaecdie dhieoained £1,158 0 
PD: cnsntursnee ame 1,149 0 
Heyworth .......«. . 1,078 0 
Flint ...... « 1,065 10 


coooooo 


Maeers 1,030 0 
Salmon ... 1,027 0 
TEGUBRBW veicdecrsistusuasivccesctscessscs 1,020 0 





For two houses, City-road. Mr, Hammond, archi, 
tect :— 







DDO o. iocesicte cétvesscceaseverent «. £2,168 0 6 
Eaton & Chapman vn sae 8 6 
Henshaw... 1,899 0 0 
Chessum.,.. 1,840 0 0 
Turner... 1,782 0 90 


DAO ci cniniididenttsantlinscnetiibes ‘| 1,733 0 0 





For brewer's house, Westgate Brewery, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, for Mr. Edward Greene, Messrs, Bacon & Bell, 


| architects :— 


Jackaman (accepted)....... estispesect £701 18 9 





| Yor alterations and additions to 25, Gerrard-street, for 
Mr. E. Wood. Mr, F, F. Holsworthb, architect :— 





| Lawrence £397 0 0 
Manley & Re 845 0 0 
Selleck . . 294 0 0 
Tracey & Son (accepted) ............ 787 «0 0 





For erecting portions of the Dominiean church and 
priory at Haverstock-hill, London. Mr, Gilbert R. Blount, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. Carew :— 

Lueas,. 
Trollope 
Patman & Fotheringham. 







Wood 20,383 0 0 
T Ans 19,0438 0 9 
BONE cimsrsis rcseveceniensstav 18,607 0 0 


For warehouse, Golden-lane, for Mr. F, G, Debenham, 
Messrs. Wimble & Taylor, architects :— 
DOUG. nctiinssthincsetiscadidiiaantnts £2,360 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ve » 2,243 0 O 
Ramsey 





ee 

i ee ~ 
Ue 2 Breer ece evsvers 
WE AED ninacswesperininbavenstatcnesnivaesne 
Hack & Sons..........00. e 








For new buildings, High-street and Carts-lane, Leices- 
ter, for Mr. W. Burley. Mr. T. J. Goodacre, architect :— 






OGERD Jeveninctinnianssctdevsivcdsbivided £2,277 0 0 
Herbert & Son 2,272 0 0 
Porter....... Sainpevnsn 2,227 0 0 
Osborne, Brothers 2,219 0 0 


DOG 5. 6:55 cccvsvvecrctésisiortss ... 2,200 0 0 
Hutchinson & Son (accepted)... 2,159 0 0, 





For additions to a house, King-street, Borough, Mr, 
8. Dyball, architect :-— 
BOEEY vccsereccevecasneegteccsnsict 

j Hill & Sons 
| i: are 
Drewitt (accepted) 










For villa at Upper Norwood, for Rev. E. Birch, Mr, 
8. Dyball, architect :— 

| ne bpavensassul £2,202 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole. 2,187 0 0 

G. & RK. Buck ..... 2,187 0 0 







Sawyer ....... ve ~ 2,047 0 O 
| CIEE os ncschinigtunesezecs peavsaeecves 1,998 0 0 
Perry (Accepted) ..........ccccrseeeee 1,947 0 0 





For excavator’s, bricklayer’s, slater’s, plumber’s, 
; mason’s, and smith’s work for a residence on Calverley 
; estate, Tunbridge Wells, Mr, James Blundell, archi- 
tect :— 





... £352 0 0 





Strange & Sons (accepted) ......... 822 56 6 
For Plasterer’s Work. 

MO sapesraneisnn éoesnnvsseiiandanaiens ss £179 15 O 

Worden ....sccssesssssee SabvtweteEbieede reve 172 0 0 





For enlarging and altering Hawley-road Chapel, 
Kentish Town, for the Rev. E. White. Mr. E. C. Robins, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. H. Snell, Net 
amounts less deductions for old materials :— 

Bale ...00sscemesvesers s680seeuessetscees ++. £3,742 
Newmann & Man « =3,244 
Sharpington & Cole ... 3,178 
Manly & Rogers ......... 3,163 
MAUD ce 000es0d> oe60000 “ 

Scrivener & White .., 









ecoooco 
coooco 





| For Fulham and Hammersmith sewers, Fulham district, 
| King-street, Hammersmith, and High-road, Fulham = 








REND va cossveveermmaviesconiten spots £3,620 0 0 
Thirst socve Sy 00 
MT cn scicvcgesietensveres 3,400 0 0 
Wigmore & Whittick. . 3,199 0 0 

cl sanibee Cees 3,100 0 0 
Williams & Cx 2,800 0 0 
Stansfield sccstticess tue OU 
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For Fulham and Hammersmith sewers, Fulham district. | 
Peterhorough-road, Fulham :— 





Stansfield amon ae 2 
Elsey ....cs000- vevcoccscseccescccscesce GOO. OF. 9 
Moxon ..... pcaiiaesateseacd daviesscatokies 478 0 0 
ND Nets attsiign sees mitimuiu»n 60:9 
Williams & Co... sianihiitineta sai . 40 0 0 j a 
Wigmore & Whittick ........ rum 6. 0 © 
TOO sagt chasis cscs in wepetioicaued . 3877 0 0 





For erecting house for Mr, Wicks, at Hen and Chicker 














lane. Mr. H. Jarvis, architect :— Freehold Family Residence at West Hill, between Putney and 
ae | Wandsworth, with Pleasure Grot nds and Paddock, containing over 

me np pees CO rcvecse erepseeee eeeeeeee ae | ° | 54 acres, for immediate possession. 

Stone é r - ‘ eesee d > 

Kent ( 335 0 0 \ i R. EDWARD SAUNDERS has been 
favoured with instructions from the Executora of the late | 
nee ee Edin * Lucas, Eeq. to SELL by AUC TION, at GARRAWAY'S, 
} *¢ hange Alley, Cornhill, on FRIDAY. MAY 26, at ONE, an exceed- | 
> + ngly choice and attractive FREEHOLD PROPERTY. situate at 
TO CORRESE ONDENTS, West Hill, within three quarters of a mile of Pu ey Station, and 
| about a mile and a half from Clapham Junction—consisting of a 
B. & B—W. & T—R. &I.—W. D.C-C.CH-E . t —T. & fons.— | ® od family residence, containing dining, drawing, and breakfast 


Mr. W.—E. J. P.—Mr. C.—T. J. G.—8. D.—R. M.- 
New York.—T. G. P.—J. C.—L.—W. M., a3. 
W. H.—H. & M.—A. 8.—K. & Sons—M. P.—M. & Sons.— A. H 
—O. Y.—H. J.—Mr, A.—J. K.—T. J.—G. R. l— Mr. B.~H. W.— 
R. W.—J, W.—T. M. R.—H, B. (beyond our proviner).—M. (name un- 
decipherable : downright stupidity).—H. J., jun. (sent).—C. H.C. (it 
would be necessary to apply to Mr. B, himself. We she tbli 
another plan in ashort time). 


-B —Dr. KE. H., 
Ay —E M. W.— 











We are compelled to decline pointing out i 
addresses, 


»ks and giving 








All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for pu tion 
Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 


papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to | 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copiks ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m,, on 
Thursday. 


| two years and a quarter are unexpired, at 








[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS 
J. W. BEnson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C, Established 1749, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
{OUTH KENS SINGTON MUSEUM.— 


Seven LECTU RES on Seience and Art will be delivered in the 
Lecture Theatre, on WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY API ERNOONS 
in May and June, comms ncing each day at 4.30 p.m. 

Three Lectures, on Saturdays, 27th Ma d and 17th 
Fish Culture, in the Riversand in th in f 
the Pe ple.” By FRANK BUCKLAND M E.CS. F Z.8, 

Two Lectures, on Wednesdays, 7th and 14th Bow On Greek Coins, 
as Illustrations of Greek Art,” and “On Greek Coins, 
Study for Artists.” By REGINALD STUART POOLE 
British Museum. 

Two Lectures, on Wednesdays, 21st and 28th Jane, “‘ On the Artdis 
played on Ancient and Mediwval Cvoins.” By H. NOEL HUM 
PHREYS, Feq. 

Tickets for the Course on Ns h Culture, 2s. 
Course on Coins, 2°. 6d. ea 

By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


JEACE JUBILEE, 1865.—ANGLO- 
FRENCH WORKING CLASS EXHIBITION of SKILL om 
WORK, Crystal Palace. AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER.—F« 
Further particuiars, address R. CONINGSBY, Crystal Palace, sz. } 


} 





“On 






June 
the Food 








6d. each; and for the 























O AMATEUR AUTHORS 


Messrs. COX & WYMAN execute every description of 
PRINTING in the best manner, with promptuess and punctuality, 
aud at moderate charges.—COX & WYMAN, Oriental, Classical, 
Fine- Art, or General Priaters, 74-75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s 
inn- fields, W 


‘ 
we, 





TOWN of BEDFORD.—On WEDNESDAY, the l4th day of JUNE, 
1865, at THREE o’cloek p.m. at the SWAN HUTEL, Bedford, 


+ > : . I 
PULLEY is instructed to SELL by 
e AUCTION, the commodious FAMILY RESIDENCE, with 
eonservatory, stabling. and extensive grounds, now in the occupation 
of Samuel Wing, erq. situate in St. Cuthbert’s-street. Also an Inclo- 
sure of Freehold Pasture Land, most eligible for building purposes, 
situate on the Cemetery road, and containing 3a Ir. 2lp. or there 
abouts, late the property of Thos, Weoldridge, esq. deceased —Full 
particulars will appear in future advertisements, or may be obtained 
of Messrs. T. W. & J. PEARSE, Solicitors; or of the Auctioneer, 
St. Paul’s square, Bedford, 





HOPE WHARF, Thomas-street, Cotton’s Estate, Limehouse. 


OHN T. FISHER is instructed to SELL 


by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’'S COFFEREHOUSE, Change- 
alley, Coruhill, on TUBSDAY, MAY 30, 1865, at ONE o'clock pune- 
tually, in one lot, with possession, the ab ve valuable and desirable 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, held direct from the freeholder, for an 
unexpired term of ninety-three years, at a moderate ground-rent, 
and comprising a stone-built wharf, having a frontage on the river 
Lea of 101 feet, with a parallel width extending 200 feet, to Thomas- 
atreet in the rear, with the substantiai aad commodious buildings 
thereon, consisting of workshops, sheds, stores, offices, stabling, 
vaults, saw-pits, and six dweiling-houses, all let to reepectable 
venants. The fixtures will be included in the purchase, and the pro- 
perty is moderately estimated at the net annual value of 2501, The 
lease may be inspected ten days’ prior to sale, at Mr. NETTLESHIP’S 
Offices.— May be viewed, and full partieulars and conditions of sale, 
obtained of R. H. NETTLESHIP, Esq, Solicitor, 37, Jobn-street, Bed- 
ford-row, W.C.; of R. H. WITTY, Esq. | eye 21, Resex-street, 
Strand, W.C.; on the Premises; at the Place of Bale ; and of the 
Auctioneer, Pleistow, E. 





almost unreserved)y, a CONSERVATORY or ORCH ARD HOUSE 


| FOUR o’clock, by cards only, to be 


Mesars, 


{and outbuildings, situate at the east end of the inn 


| SON, Solicitors, 33, Bedford-rew ; 


| Auctioneers, Chester, and Whitchurch, 
Fg Sale. 


THE BUILDER. 


To Managers of Pablic Gardens, Nurserymen, and 


ME. JOHN BU RFORD will SELL by 
L AUCTION, 


in the Ground 

son- road South, Notting-hill, on TURSDAY, MAY 30th, at TWEL 
arge dimensions, being about 30 feet long by 18 feet G inches w 

th arct xed roof, constructed by Messrs. Coctam * Hallam, in i " 
aa glass, with warming apparatus, ornamental iron stages and com- 
plete fittings, which must be removed previous to Mid 
May be viewed by cards, and particulars had of t 
Throgmorton-street, E.C 
















rooms, nine bed-reoms, dressing-room, and excelient domestie 
and conservatory. The house is well screened from the road, and 

irrounded by 14 acre of lawns, and ornamentally timbered pleasure 
grounds, a melon ground, and well stocked ame partly walled kitchen 
and fruit gardens; adjoining is a padd about four acres; there 
is stabling for eight horses, and good conc h- 
and other outbuildings, 


290 fee 





yuses ; also, ex 
The paddock at rear has a } ret age of about 
t to the high road to Merton, and could 
rated from the house and grounds, and most p 
aa sites for the er-ction of villa residences, 
first offered as an entirety, but if not sola will be put up in two lots 
Possession of either lot can be had on completion of the purchase. 
The residence can be viewed between the b 
»btained of 
ticulars, with plans, may be had ten days prix 
HOPPE & BAYLE, Solicitors. 3, Sun-court, Cornhil!; the 
Spread Eagle Inn, Wandsworth ; the Sun, Kingston ; at Garraway’s ; 
and of Mr. EDWARD SAUNDERS, Surveyor, Land Agent, and 
Auctioneer, 8, Bridge-street, Westminster. 


be sepa 








Auctioneer.— Par 

















THE TALBOT INN, SOUTHWARK —An important Free 1 Pro- 
perty, comprising a large plot of ground, with numerous buildings 
thereon, including a house and shop, frouting the High-street, aud 


abutting upen Guy’s Hospital in the rear 
C . x - ° 
MES SRS. RUSHWORTH, JARVIS, & 
ABBOTT will SELL by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S, on 
FRIDAY, JUNE 9%, the TALBOT INN, Southwark, better known 
to archmologists as the “ Tabard Inn,” the scene of the opening of 
Chaucer's “ Canterbury Pilgrimage.” The property is freehold, and 
mprises dwelling-house and teadealer’s thop, No. 76, High-+treet, 
Southwark, and the inn yard, with the ancient inn and extensive 
ranges of stables, ecoach-houses, warehouses, counting-houses, and 
other buildings, this portion being let on lease for a te 
a rent of 3001. a year, 
which may fairly be considered as not representing the actual value 
of the ground; alsoa spacious hop warebouse and three tenements 
yard, and 
abutting upon Guy’s Hospital, to the governors of which this portion 
ase for two years and a quarter now unexpired, at 2502 per 
annum,—Mx«y be viewed by permission of the tenants, and particulars 
btained in due course of Messrs. SMITH & SHEPHERD. Soli tors, 
15, Gelden gy ge and of Messrs, RUSHWORTH, JARVIS, & 
ABBOTT, 22, Savile-row, Regent-street, W. and 19, Change-alley, 

C emenen EC, 


PUTNEY.—Valuable Freehold Residential and Building Property, 
omprising a compact family residence, known as Gordon House, 
with 34 acres of land, close to the railway station ; s direction of 
the Trustees under the will of the late Z. A Jessel, 


HINNOCK, GALSW OR THY, & 
J) CHINNOCK will SELL by AUCTION, at GARR (war's 
COFFEE-HOUSBE, Change-alley, City, on THURSDAY, JUNE 8, at 
TWELVE, the valuable and compact FREEHOLD FAMILY RESI- 
DENCE, known as Gordon House, Putney, close to the railway sta 
tion ; standing within ita own geounda, having a deep gravelly soil, 
sereened from the read by a high brick wail, and approached by a 
arriage-drive : it contains a capital dining-room, 31 feet by 20 feet ; 
elegant drawing-room, 32 feet by 20 fest § library, mornipg-room, 
echool-room, apd numerous airy bed-chambers ; dreasiog-rooms, and 
muvenient domestic and out-offices ; large paved yard, stable, coach- 
house, gardener’s cottage, &c_; the lawn is extensive, and th dded 
with choice trees and shrubs of luxuriant growth ; there are extens ve 
vineries, fruit and kitchen gardens, and paddock ;-the whole contain- 
ng 3a or 23p. having a froutage of about 270 feet to the Hi. h-street, 
adjoining Putney Station, and a depth of more than 900 fet. It is 
particularly well adapted for laying out in Sane, sites for v ie 
residences of a moderate clasa, the property being thus h oy 
‘or residential yn or for the c-eation of groun< 
ation of the .— Particulars and Cx 
ny be obtained of Messrs. BUDD & l 
w; Garraway's Cotfee-house ; the Railway "Tave 












s let 































: rn, P 
Mesera, CHLINNOCK & CO. Land Agents and Surveyors, 11, Waterloo- 


place, 





PUTNEY, close to the Railway Station.—Valuable Freehold Building 
Land, with extensive frontages, eligible for —. — villas.—By 
dire-tion of the trustees under the will of the late Je-sel, esq. 


NHINNOCK, GALSW ORTHY, & 
J CHAINNOCK will SELL by AUCTION, at Garraway's Coffee 
honse, Change-alley, City, on THURSDAY, JUNE 8, at TWELV E, 
FIVE PLO1S of very eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, con- 
taining together about 6} acres, three of which have extensive 
frontages to the Richmond-road, and a¢join 


ing operations, where sites for shops and villas of a moderate class 
sre in great demand, presenting to investors a favourable opportunity 
for the creation of a large amount of ground-rents, or to builders an 
excellent opportunity for profitable specniation.—Particulars and 
conditions of sale (when ready) may be obtained of Messrs. BUDD & 
at Garraway’s Coffeehouse ; Rail- 
way Tavern, Putney ; and of Messrs. CHINNOCK & CO. Land Agents 
and Surveyors, 11, Waterloo-p!ace, Pall-mall. 





To Builders, &c.— Two capital unfinished Residences, Warrington- 
crescent, Maida-vale, by order of Mortg»gees. 


” ‘ “9 a 
NHINNOCK, GALSWORTHY, & 
J CHINNOCK will SELL by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S 
COP PEKHUUSE, Change-alley, Cornhi!l, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 
lith, at TWELVE, Two Unfinished RESIDENCES, Nos. 16 and 30, 
Warrington-crescent, Maida-vale, each having a frontage of 24 feet by 
about 71 feet in depth. The bouses are most substantially built, and 
are approaching towards completion, and, when finished, will be of 
the estimated va'ue of 1902. per annum each. The houses are very 
commodious, witn a large garden in the rear, and offer a desirable 
opportnnity for investment or ocecupation ; held for $4 years unex- 
pired from the Bishop of London’s Trustees, at a ground-rent of 252. 
each.—May be viewed, and particulars obtained of Mesrs, VAL- 
LANCE & VALLANCE, Solicitors, 20, Fasex-street, Strand ; and of 
Meesrs. CHINNOCK & Co, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 


sof FAIRFIELD LODGE, 6. Addi- | 





offiees | 


w-house | 


nieaae appropriated | B: 
The property will be | 


ELEVEN and | 


r to the day of sale, of | 


2 whereof 


the South-Western | 
Railway, close to the Putney Station, in the midst of extensive build- | 





mahogany lobby doors, sliding sashes, partitions, ancient stained- 

~—- windows, deska, counters, sashes, and frames, four and six- 
muelled doors, wrought-iron doors and frames; irot arriage 

| entrance-gates, jibs, cranes, screw-jacks, brass-barrelled wort and 
i -safes, coach-house g:tes, weighing-machioes, and 

8.—C; atalogues may be had, on the Premises, and 

meers, Chester-street, Kennington. To be viewed on 
ad Morning of Sale. 


| To Fixtare, Iron Deal era, and Othe 

| Jy) HALL & SON, will SELL by "AU JCTION, 
e on TUBSDAY, MAY 23rd, 1865, at TWELVE o'clock, on the 
} PRE 4ISES, Nos. 8 and 9, New-road, St, Geeuge’ s Bast, SECOND 
PORTION of MATERIALS, to clear the premises; con prising 
| 

| 

| 
















~ 
SYDENHAYM, about one mil! len 

I the Cry tal P slace,— Extreme al voleabie. ° Preekotd Ba iT 
| 

| 

| 





‘are 
LONDON Tr. _ cERN, 
d 


L 
Mi SRS. GADSDEN & ELLIS 


instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
B *pagate-street, in the City of Lo ne lon, on T HU RBDAY, 
nor of JUNE, at TWELVE for ONS precisely, in t 
FREEHOLD PROP ERTY, known as St. Michael’s-pr 
} Syde.ham ; comprising about 15 acres of undulating Land, st arrour ad- 
| ing the very beautiful church recently erectei. The roads aad sewers 
| are formed ready for the immediate erection of villa resivence cach 
site commanding uninterrupted and pleasing views, and that 


80 essential to the enjoyment of a country residence, thus 


























! 
favourable opportunity to purchasers desirous of erecting houses ‘for 
} themselves, or to builders it presents attractive feat res for imme- 
| diate appropriation, there being a great dex 1 for res s of 
every description in the immediate neighbvurhood.—The estate may 
|.b* viewed, and particulars, with plans, had at i avern, 
| Bishopsgate-street ; and of Messrs. GADSDEN & ELL 18, Old 

i-street, E.C. 

| Upwards of 209 acres of Freehold Building Land, lying between 
} Forest-hill, Sydenham, Dulwich, sine pre Be Kye, about three- 
uarters of a mile from the Crystal Palace, wi four railway sta- 





| tions immediately adjacent. The estate is undulated ; 
brick earth through the greater portion, and is in ev 
| for immediate building operations. 


contains 
ery way eligible 









| \ ESSRS. GADSDEN & ELLIS have 
ra received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the LON- 
DON TAVERN, Bishopegate-strect, ip the city of London, on THU RS- 
| DAY, 22nd day of JUNE, at TWELVE for ONE ne or ten 
lots (unless an acceptable offer be previous yn- 





tra » highly-important FREEHOLD P 
FR IER N MANOR ESTATE, cox ee 

land, with capital dwelling-house and 1 
pes the reon. The estate is great t 
ate in the parish of St. Giles, Can 
southern side of Londor 
wich t wards the highly-favoured an« 

Forest-hill, Sydenham, and the Cyrstal 
ma.ded fron many parts are not excelled 








Palace The 


within the s«me distance 





of London, while there are great f. i 

existing highways converging on this ests 

railway stations. The surface lies bigh and undulating to 
south, but near to Peckhani-rye it is level : in exch 

most favourable features for the class of buildings = 
respective localities. Brick earth of exc.lien 


through a greater portion of the land, indeed it is s 
estate of the same extent and presenting such advantage 
ties is brought into the market. It is let with power to resun 
session on short notices, except as to 22 acres. To land sa 
public companies, and capitali ts requiring large i 
offers highly important op; 


letiea, 
vestments it 
development and profitable 










resale in smaller pts, or by ay he land an* letting ground- 
rents to the amount ‘of many ‘th 1 pounds per avnum may be 
readily created. The estate will be first offered in one lot, and if not 
sold will be fr amediately offered in ten lotsa. Plaas ani particulars 
may be ot tained of Messrs. W. BE. & F. W. OLIVER, 16, New Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars; of Messrs. RICKARDS & WALKER, 29, Lin- 
coln’s-inn- fields ; atthe King’s Arms, Peckham-rye ; at the Plongh 
Inn and Grove Tavern, Lordship-lane, Dulwich ; at the Place of Sale ; 
and of the Auctioneers, Messrs. GADSDEN & ELLIS, 18, Old Broad- 


street, E.C, 





\V ISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY- 
+ 


300K, price 7s. 6d. Seventy-sixth Thousand, revised and 
and fully illustrated.—“ The best book class yet pro- 


eniarged, f 
LONGM AN & CO. 


duced.”—Jiustrated London News.— Londen : 





Dedicated, by perm on, to the Richt Hon. I 


ESIGNS for MONUMENTS, TOMBS, 
GRAVESTONES, &c. price 16s. complete oa volume, 
By JOSEPH B. ROBINSON, Sculptor, Derby. 
The designs in this volume are suitable for either cemetery or 
ehurchyard. The book forwarded free to any part of the kingdom for 
post-office order. 


rd Palmerston. 











B ang 4 —e = —~ 7 — mn, ™ we 


IDDERS. EAR TH WOR Kk r ‘ABL ES, 
showing the Contents of Excavations, Ares of Slopes, &c 
i By G. P. BIDDE Esq. C.E, 
} London: VACHER & SON " 














Just Pablished, price 2a. 6d. 


te Pu 
EPORT on the CHEAP WINES from 
FRANCE, ITALY, AUSTRIA, GREECE, and HUNGARY 
their Quality, Wholesomeness, and Price, ani their use in Diet and 
Mediciue; with short Notes of a Lecture to Ladies, on Wine, and 

Remarks on Acidity. 
By ROBERT DRUITT, M.R.C.P. 
London: HENRY RENSHAW, 355, Strand. 








Just Pr :blished, 8vo, clot ms price 183, 


RACTICAL SPECIFICATIONS of 
WORKS executed in ARCHITECTURK, CIVIL and MBCHA- 
NICAL ENGINEERING, and in ROAD-MAKING and SEWERING: 
te which are added a Series of practically usefal Agreements and 
Reports. 
. By JOHN BLENKARN, Civil Engineer and Architect, 
London : BR. & F.N. SPON, 16, Buckiers®aury. 








Just Published, in royal 32.n0. ro 


HANDBOOK for ARC H i r eC TURAL 
SURVEYORS, and Others Engaged in Building. 
By JOHN THOMAS HURS?, C.B, 
CONTENTS. 
Formu!z useful in Designing Buiiders’ Work, 
Tables of the Weights of Materfais used in Building. 
Memoranda connected with Builders’ Work, 
Architectural Menauration, 
Coustants of Labour. 
Valuation of Property. 
Sununary of the Practice in Dilapidations. 
Scale of Professional Charges, for Architects and Surveyors, with 
various useful Tables and Memoranda. 
London: E. & F. N. SPON, 16, Bucklersbury. 








CREWE.—Freehold Bui'’ding Land.—TO BE SOLD by AUCTION, 
pursuant to a decree of the High Court of Chancery, made ina 
cause Blakemore v. Edieston, by the Vice-Chancellor Sir John 
Stuart, the Judge to whose court the said cause is attached, by 

‘Qa a = 
V ESSRS. CHURTON, the persons 
_ appointed for pd purpose. on FRIDAY, the 9th day of 
JUNE, 1865, at the CREWE ARMS HOTEL, Crewe, at TWu o'clock 
in the afternoon, SEVENTY LOTS of FREEHOLD BUILDING 

LAND, of various dimensions, abutting on the Nantwich Road, on 


| intended new roads leading south out of the Nantwich Road, on a 


new road leading from the Nantwich Road into Hill-street, and on 
an intended new road in a field calied the Aldershawa, all at Crewe, 
in the imm+diate neighbourh od of the Railway stations and the 
Raiiway Works. Particulars and conditions of sale, with plans, may 
be had (gratis) on application to Messrs. FISHER & HODGES, New- 
port, Salop; HENKY KEANE, Kay, 12, Regent-street, London, and 
Newport, Salop ; Messrs. PuNINGEK & WILKINSON, 28, John; 
street, Bedford-row; and Messrs. GEEGORY & CO. Bedford-row, 
London ; and Messrs. BROUGHTON & HENSLEY, and RICHARD 
(. EDLESTON, Eeq, Nantwich, Chesbire ; and Messrs CHURTON, 
Salop; and at the Place 
ALFRED HALL, Chief Clerk, 
Dated this 26th day of Apri, 1363. 





FERGUSSON’S HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTRUE. 
Now ready, with 312 [ilustrations on Wood, 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


HE THIRD and CONCLUDING 


VOLUME of the HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURE Con- 
taining the Modern Styles. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. 

“ & publication of no ordinary importance and interest. It fills up 
& void in our literature, which, with the han:redds of volumes we pos- 
sess on that science, had never before been _ Precisely attempted ; and 
it fills it up with learning and with ability.”— The Eeclesiologist. 

“Mr. Fergusson has now completed the ‘ History of Archite ture.’ 
The present volume is, nevertheless, a distinct work, becau-e it is 
confined exclusively to the architecture of the last three cen) Urias ; 
and it is no less novel than distinet, for, practic.ily speskiag, We 
may atfirm that no one previously has treated of modera ar hitee- 
ture as a whole, or has attempted to = anya its miscellane. Us @K- 
amples from a comprehensive point of view.”— Times. 

Just published, by the Same 

THE HOLY SEPULCHRE and THE 

TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM: two Lectures delivered at the Royal 


Institution, 1862 65. With woodeuts. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
JOHN MURBBAY, Albemarie-street, 
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THE BUILDER. 


[May 20, 1865. 














“MHE BUILDER.”—FOR SALE, the 

TWELVE VOLUMES, from 1853 to 1864, both inclusive, 
quite clean, perfect, and neatly bound in dark blue cloth. Price 
4l. 10s.—Apply by letter to A. B., Westwood, Sydenham, 8.E. 


“TMNHE BUILDER,” from No. 895 (March 

31, 1860) to No. 1090 (December 26, 1863), perfectly clean, 
price Two Guineas — Address, R. J. KENNETT, 14, York street, 
Covent Garden, London. 











dy, with Woodents, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HE HOLY SEPULCHRE and the TEM-| 


PLE at JERPSALEM: being the Substance of Two Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution, Feb. 1862, and March, 1865. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. 
Author ofa “ History of the Modern Styles of Architecture,” &c. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





TO ENGINEERS, MILLWRIGHTS, &c. 
Just published, with new Mlustrations, 14th Ejition, corrected and 
improved, to which is added a New Table of Fractional Numbers, 


12imo. 5s. cloth, 
Ty v 
HE MILLWRIGHT and ENGINEER'S 
POCKET COMPANION: containing Decimal Arithmetic, 
Tables of Square and Cube Roots, Practical Geometry, and Mensura- 
tion, Pumps, Pumping, and Steam-Engines; with Tables of Cir- 
cumferences, Squares, Cubes, &c 
By WILLIAM TEMPLETON. Revised by 8. MAYNARD. 

“ A more usefal addition to the Engineer's library cannot well be 
conceived "— Mechanics’ Magazine. 

“The present edition having undergone the careful revision of so 
competent an editor as Mr. Maynard, is worthy of special recom- 
mendation.”— Atheneum. 

**Wiil be found of great use to those for whom it is designed.”— 
Builder. 

Also, by the same Anthor, 
TEMPLETON’S ENGINEER’S COMMON. 
PLACE BOOK : consisting of Practical Rules and Tables adapted to 
Factory and Steam-engines, &c, Fifth Edition, with several new 
Diustrations. 12mo. 5s. cloth. | 
TEMPLETON’S LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE! 
POPULARLY EXPLAINED. I[lustrated by new Designs. Second 
edition, 12mo. 4s, cloth 2 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, Stationers’ Hall court. 





| ment Commissioners, Newton, near Warrington. 





TAINED GLASS—A FIGURE 


b DRAUGHTSMAN WANTED. He must be well practised - 
draughtsmansbip of the figure as applied t» glass. To one of artistic 
ability and knowledge of the subject, a liberal salary would be given, 
CLAYTON & BELL, 311, Regen’ -street, W. 


HE NORWEGIAN CHARCOAL IRON 


COMPANY (Limited).—The Directors require immediately a 
MANAGER for their Mines and Iron Works, near Eidsfors and 
Korgsherg, in Norway. He must be fully competent to undertake 
the direction of the mining operations, the manvfacture of iron, and 
the general superintendence of the Company's Mines, Works, and 
general business,—Applications for this appointment to be made to 
GEORGE BERKLFY, Esq. 24, Great George-street, Westminster, Ton- 
don; or to the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, 2, New 
Sroed-street, City, London. 


ANTED, a Good PLUMBER, for a 


Consteney if suitable. One that can do Plain Zine Work 
and fill on bis time with Painting. Wages, 303. per week.—Apply 
to G. GINGER, Builder, New Barnet, Herts. 


WANTED, a CLERK, in a Builder’s Office, 


in London. Must be thor ughly competent to make esti- 
mates, and measure up extras, and be a good accountant, —~Address, 
stating age, and salary required, to C G. C. Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by the Newton-in-Mackerfield 
Imprevement Commissioners, a CLERK and SURVEYOR. 
competent to keep their accounts, manage a sma'l gasworks, lay out 
and complete sewerage worke, attend to the highways, and perform 
the general duties incident to the appointment of Clerk and Surveyor 
toaloca! Board. He will be expected to devote the whole of his time 
to the Commissioners. The rates are collectel by another person. 
Salary 1501. per annum. Duties to commence on July 1.—Applica- 
tions, stating age and qualifications, and enclosing tastimoniala, to be 
addressed to the Chairman of the Newton-in-Mackerfield Improve- 

















\ JANTED, in the Surveyer’s Office of the 

Teen! Board, Bedford, a competent CLERK and TIME- 
KEEPRR, capable of preparing working drawing . Hours from 6 to 8. 
Salary. 657. per annum, with a six-roomed honse to live in.— Address 


| as above, stating age, references, and where la-t employed. 





T? ARCHITECTS. te 
ERSPECTIVES DRAWN and 


COLOURED, in a superior manner, and COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS PREPARED, from rough sketches or otherwise.— Apply 
to G. 43, Bedford-row, W.C. 


Ty 7 Tv + Ur 
IVIL ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, 

ARCHITECTURE, &c.—PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION given in 
Civil Engineering, Surveying, Levelling, &c. on moderate terms, 
including Field Work, with Instruments, &.— For Terms, apply at 
the Offices of Messrs. HYDE, SMITH, & LEWIS, Civil Engineers, 
Surveyors, Architects, &c. No. 24, Guildrord-street, Russell-square. 
N.B. DAY and EVENING Instruction given in Architectural Draw- 
ing, Colouring, Taking out Quantities, &c. 


+ - 
HOTOGRAPHY for ARCHITECTS and 
ENGINEERS. — Messrs. CUNDALL & CO. 168, New Bond- 
street, possess every facility for the immediate execution of | 
-HOTOGRAPHS of any required dimensions, up to 26 inches by | 
2linches. Examples of their Architectural and Engineering work in 
Eogland and France may be seen at their Studio, 


JERSPECTIVE, GEOMETRICAL, and | 
other DRAWINGS PREPARED and COLOURED, and 


Architects Assisted in any kind of Professional Work or Agency, by 
C. 70, Camberwell New-road, 8. 


N ARCHITECT, residing in a West Cen- | 

tral fqaare, wishes to meet with a gentleman who would | 

1 wy ao GROUND FLOOR as Offices.—Adaress, F. N. Office of | 
“The Builder.” | 


1 -) T 
RCHITECTURAL DRAWING! 
‘ CLASSES.—A Y.ung Man wiskes to JOIN a PRACTICAL | 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING CLAS3, where the Principal accom 
panies the Students over the building:.— Address Circulars to L. M. P. 
Nash's Library, 4, Upper Weymouth street, Portland-p!ace, W, 





























ARCHITECTS’, ENGINEER*’, AND BURVEYORS’ OFFICE 
ORK 


WORK. 
OBERT J. COOK & CO. late of Cannon- 


) row, Westminster, have a large staff of Draucht-men on the 
premises always available to take up and execute Architectural, 
Fngineering, and Survey Plans aud Drawings, at a moment's votice — 
R. J. COOK & CO. Surveyors, General Dranghtsmen, and Litho- 
graphers, 29 Charing-cross, 8.W. nearly opposite the Admiralty. 


| 
RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT.— Wanted, a | 
| 





thoroughly qualified ASSISTANT.—Write, stating foll p r- 
ticulars and references, aud send specimens of drawing ts ELMS- 
LIE, FRANEY, & HADDON, Architects, Great Malvern. 





| o'clock, to Messrs, PETERS, 14, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


WANTED, a CLERK, in a Builder and 


Contractor’s Office. Must be a thorongh arconntant, and 
well up ‘n estimating and measuring up works. Without these 
qualifications none need »pply.— App'y. nersonally, at Reanfort Villa, 
North-end, Fniham, between the hours of SIX and TWELVE, a.m. 


ANTED, a PRACTICAL ASSISTANT 


in an Architect and Snrveyor's Office in London, who i« re- 
quired to he a good dranghtsman. It is requested that none but 
assistants of great experience reply to this advertixement. Letters to 
be addressed to ARCHITECT, care of Charles Barker & Sons. 8 Bir- 
chin-lane, E.C. and to state age, qualification, and salary required. 


WANTED, a PLUMBER, who can fill up 


his time at Glazing and Painting. Must bea good work- 
man and able to give satisfactory reference. Situation will he per- 
manent to a suitable man.—Address, FASSNIDGE & SON, Builders, 
Uxbridge. 











TO DRAUGHTSMEN. 


WAR’ TED, immediately, in a Land Sur- 
veyor’s Office, a reat and expeditions DRAUGHTSMAN. to 
meke fair plans and tracings and to compute quantities —Apply, 
with enecimens of work, and state where last employed, to Messrs, 
DRIVER & CO, 4, Whitehall, London, 8 W, 





TO PIPE LAYERS, 


WANTED, TWO good steady MEN, for 


the sonth of Enrope.—Anply perecnally, any day after ONE 





WANTED, in an Architect and Surveyor’s 


Office, a JUNTOR ASSISTANT. It is necessary that he | 


shon'd be a neat Draughteman and Colonrist, and write a good hand. 
—Address, stating terms, &c. to ZETA, Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO PAINTERS, 


ANTED, TWO thoroughly experienced 


PAINTERS, for a small country job.—Apply to J. SILVES- 
TER BOOKER, Builder, Ewell. 





TO PLUMBERS, 
W ANTED, a thoroughly practical Man, 
; «ith emall CAPITAL, to JOIN the Advertiser in a genuine 
and improving Business.—For particulars apply to Y. Z. 3, Grove- 
place, Highgate. 





STONE MASONS, 


TO 
\ ANTED, TWO first-class MASONS, 


used to Monumental Work.—Apply at DUNKLEY’S Monu- 
mental Works, adjoining the Cemetery, Stoke Newington, N 





COMPETENT PLUMBER and GAS-| WANTED, immediately, for an extensive 


FITTER WANTED. A knowledge of painting preferred. 
Peimanent employment if suitable terms, 334. Time, 6 to 4 past 5. 
Address, Mr. ATTFLELD, Church-lane, Lee, Kent. 


PPRENTICE WANTED (out-door) to a 
MARBLE AND STONE MASON. A strong active Youth, 14 
or 15 years of age.— A} ply at 259, Fuston-road. 





CLERK of WORKS WANTED imme- 


diately. — Apply to Mr. JOHN COLSON, Architect, Win- 





chester, 


ULLINGDON HIGHWAY DISTRICT, 


. OXFORDSHIRE — APPOINTMENT OF DISTRICT SUR- 
VEYOR.—CAN DIDATES| for the OFFICE of BURVEYOR for the 
above|Vistrict are requested to ferward their Applications in their 
own bandwriting, s'a'ing age and previous occupation, ac ompanie? 
by Testimonials, addressed to me at my Office at 9, St. Giles-s' reet, 
Oxford, before THURSDAY, the Ist day of JONE next.—The Bu'ling 
don Highway District has an extent of about 130 mi'es of road.—The 
salary will be 1501, per annum, without any extras, and the person 
appointed will be required to reside withiu the District, to give his 
whole time aud attention to the duties of h‘s office, and to eater upon 
the same within one week after his appointm-nt.—He wil be also 
required to give a bond with two sureties to the amount of 3001. 

Oxford, 18th May, 1865. PERCIVAL WALSH, Clerk. 


T 7 ° : 

OR INDIA.— WANTED immediately, 

an intelligent active FOREMAN MASON, to superintend the 
construction of Harbour Works in India. He must be a man of 
thorough practical knowledge, and have had a large experience, par- 
ticula:ly in marine work, and accustomed to the Taapagement of 
workmen. The engagement will be for three Sears, at a liberal salary, 
with over'and passage paid out and home — Applications, stating fuli 
particulars, age, and if married, and accompanied with t stimonials 
from past anu present employers, to be addressed tu K. Z. N. at 
Deacon's, Leadenhall street, London, EC. 


RAINER—WANTED, a First-class 
WW GRAINER of WOODS and MARBLES. Apply, stating 


Wages, and where last employed, to Wm. FRY & Cu. 28, Bache- 
lor’s Walk, Dublin. 


LASS PAINTERS.—WANTED, TWO 

or THREE firet-clars FIGURE PAINTERS, to whom covstant 

employme:t and good remuneration would be offered. Those only of 

goud experience aud ability need apply.—CLAYTUN & BxLL, 311, 
Kegeut-street, W. 














Rnilding in the neighbourhood of Belfast, an exnerienced 
practical MAN, to act as CLERK of WORKS. A liberal salary + il! 
be given, and an engagement of about eighteen months may he 
expe ted —Applications, by letter only, to be made to Mr, BARRE, 
Architect, Re' fast, 


] ANTED, immediately, a first-class Archi- 
tectnral DRAUGHTSMAN. Situation permanent. None 

need apply unless thoronghly acquainted with their pr fession.—Par- 
t'culars may be had of CHARLES H. JOB & CO, 40, Upper Thames 


street, London. 
\ ANTED, an OUT-DOOR APPREN- 


TICE to the MECHANICAL ENGINEERING A Premium 


required —Address, RULER, BROTHERS, St. George’s road, New 
Kent-road, S.F. 











TO BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by a first-class Shop Foreman, 


fom London, who is an efficient sy-tematical manager, a 
prolific, practices] draughtsman, and has attainments of no ordinary 
nature, an ENGAGEMENT, at not less than 3/. 136. 6d. per week, 
either as FOREMAN, Clerk of Works, or in an Architect’s Office.— 
T. L 8. Post-office, Worcester. 





STEAM SAW-MILL3. 


RJ ANTED, a steady, active Man, to 


SUPERINTEND Converting English and Foreign Timb r 
and to look out orders. He must understand both descriptions of 
wood.— Address P. care of Messrs. Hammond & Nephew, 77, Cheap- 
side, London, stating age, wages required, where last employed, and if 
married or single. 


ANTED, an efficient ASSISTANT, in an 


Architec' and Surveyoi’s Office,— Address, stating age, terms, 
ee to X. care of Mr. Pilcher, No. 71, Gray’s-inn-road, 
oncon, AY 


ANTED, a Youth, about 16 years of 

age, in the SHOP and OFFICE of a DECORATOR and 
BUILDER. He wi!l have to enter time and material, and render 
himself generally useful. H+ must write well, and be quick at 
accounts.—Apply E. A. J. 21, Great Russell-street, Bl bury, by 











WANTED, a LAD in a Surveyor’s Office, 


who can write a good round hand, and is quick at figures, 
Salary 5s. per week.—Apply, in own handwriting, to A. Y. Post- 
office, Store-street, W.C. 


ANTED, immediately, for an extensive 
Building in the neighbourhood of Belfast, an experienced 
practical Man, to act as CLERK of WORKS. A liberal salary will be 
given, and an engagement of about eighteen months may he expected. 
Applications, by letter only, to be made to Mr. BARRE, Architect, 
Belfast, 


WANzzD, to APPRENTICE a YOUTH, 


aged 16 (in-doora}, t> the Mechanical Engineering.—Apply 
to A. Z. 22, Lamo’s Conduit-street, London, W.C. 











TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


Junior Assistant.—Address, E. P. Office of “* The Builder.” 








TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


ANTED, by an active Young Man, a 

SITUATION as TRAVELLER, or in « Timber Merenant’s 

Office, Thoroughly acquainted with the business. First-clas refer- 
ences.— Address, J. L. Post-office, Norwich, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT, to TAKE CHARGE of a JOB, or Clerk of 

Works, in Town or country. Fifteen yeers’ experiesce. Goo. refer- 
ences given —Address, Y. Z. R. Office of “ The Builder.” 








TO SAWMILL PROPRIETORS AND BUILDERS, 
\ ANTED, by an experienced Man, the 
PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT of a SAWMIL',, or to Work 
a Planing Machine. Town or country.—Address, X. Y. cave of G. 
Smith, Mason, Love-lane, Wandsworth, Surrey. 





TO BUILDERS WITH STEAM SAWMILLS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 


experienced practical Shop Foreman, with a first-class sys- 
tem of working a shop of joiners in connexion with steam machinerv, 
having a thorough knowledge of the latter. Joiner by trate. Age 
5, Terms moderate for a permanency.—Addreas, M. N. care of Mr. 
Hamilton, 17, Crown-street, Soho, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by Two Young Men, Carpenters 

and Joiners, PIECE-WOBK, preparing, fixing. or the car- 

| cassing and finishing of a job, labour only. Town or country.— 
Address, P. 8. 178, Central-street, City-road, London. 


\ ANTED, by a steady, respectable Man, 

by trade a Carpenter, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, cr 
constant hand. He understands the building, jobbing, and under- 
taker’s businesses, Or a situation on an estate. No objection to 








| Town or country.—Address, stating wages, to P. F. G. 1, Princes- 


street, Chelsea, 8.W. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, as SHOP 


FOREMAN. One thoroughly efficient. Can set out rods, 





| and make detail! working drawings. Five and a half yeara’ good 


| 





character from the last employer.—Address, A. B. 16, Queen’s-road, 
Bayswater. 





TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, or a JOB, by 
a Practical Plumber in all its branches. No objection to fill 
up time with Glazing. In or near London,—Address, B. B. No. 4, 
St. James’s-walk, Clerkenwell, E.C. 
TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as First-class 


PLUMBER and Good GAS-FITTER. Can fill up bis time in 





| Painting and Glazing. Good references if required.—Address, E. G. 


10, Uvion-place, Marylebone-road, N.W. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT, as GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of 

WORKS. A Joiner by trade, with good references.—Address, B. J, 
4, Drummond-road, Blue Anchor-road, Bermondsey. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a good Staircase Hand, 


STAIRS, RAILS, or JOINER’S WORK, by piece or day, 
Town or country.— Address, E Z. Office of “The Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
~ ° 

ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 20, 

a SITUATION as JUNIOR ASSISTANT in an Architect’s 

Office ; good draughtsman and colourist, can get up perspectives, neat. 
and expeditious tracer, plain penwau, &c, Salary not so much au 
object as a means of getting iuto the general routine of an office.— 
Address, K. G. 49, Ricbmond-road, Westbourne-park, Bayswater, W. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a competent Person, a 

SITUATION as GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK. First- 

class references can be giveu.—Address, H. H. No, 1, Alfred-place, St. 
George’s-road, Peckham. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
» 
ANTED, by a respectable Man, a 
SITUATION as FOREMAN, STOREKEEPER, TIME- 
KEEPER, or assist at the accounts. Quick penman, and can make 
himself very useful. Four years’ undeniable character from la-t 
employer.— Address, B, B. 2, Haverstock-road, Maiden-road, N.W. 








TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 


PLUMBER, a constant SITUATION, in ornear Town No 
ohjection toa Job. Good reference if required.— Address, PLUMBER, 
Office of “*The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS 


WANTED by the Advertiser an ENGAGE- 


MENT as ASSISTANT. Is a neat draughtsman, able in 
construction ard detail, and can take out quantities The salary 
required is secondary to the object of obtaining an immediate en- 
gagement.— Address, H. A. 15, Munden-street, Hammersmith-r WwW 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first- 

class STAIRCASE HAND and JOINER, Piece or other- 

wise, or as working shop FOREMAN. Can set out work, and make 

working drawings. Used to good work; also machinery. Town or 
country.—Address, &. P. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Man of Ten Years’ 
Practical Experience, a SITUATION as FOREMAN or 


CLERK of WORKS. Age 33.—Address, J. C. Post-office, Cam bridge- 
street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


" . 

ANTED, by a_ thoroughly Practical 

Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN or WORKING 

FOREMAN of Painiers, &c. A t i to the rs tof Work 

and Men, in all the branches. Severa! years with a first-class firm at 

the West-end. Wages moderate.—Address, W. WALLACE, 7, Clip 
stone-street, Regent’s park, W. 




















letter only. 





TO SMITHS AND IRON FITTERS. 
\ ANTED, (ne or Two Good SMITHS 


and IRON FITTERS, used to ornrmental ircn wi rk.—App y 





64, Clem nt-sreet, Birmingham. 


TO BRICKMAKERS. i 
ANTED, by an experienced business 
Man, with a connexion. an APYOINTMENT, as AGENT for 
the SALE of BRICKS, ou commission or otherwise.—Address, M. G. 
at Walker's, Stationer, 4, Weilingtun- terrace, Pacdingtem-yireen, 




















